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If all the boats had continued dragging the raft 
forward, favoured as we were by the breeze from the 
sea, we would have been able to have conducted them to 
the shore in less than two days. But an inconceivable 
fatality caused the generous plan to be abandoned. 

When the raft had lost sight of the boats, a spirit of se 
dition began to manifest itself in furious cries. They 
then began to regard one another with ferocious looks, 
and to thirst for one another’s flesh. Some one bad 
already whispered of having recourse to that monstrous 
extremity, and of commencing with the fattest and 
youngest. A proposition so atrocious filled the brave 
Captain Dupont and his worthy lieutenant M. L’Heureua 
with horror; and that courage which had so often support. 
ed them in the field of glory, now forsook them. Among 
the first who fell under the hatchets of the assassins, was 
a young woman who had been scen devouring the body 
of her husband. When her turn was come, she sought a 
little wine as a last favour, then rose, and without utter- 
ing one word threw herself into the sea. Captain Du. 
pont being proscribed for having refused to partake of 
the sacrilegious viands on which the monsters were 
feeding, was saved as bya miracle from the hands ot 
the butchers. Scarcely had they seized him to lead him 
to the slaughter, when a large pole, which served in place 
of a mast, fell upon his body ; and believing that his legs 
were broken, they contented themselves by throwing 
him into the sea. ‘The unfortunate captain plunged, dis. 
appeared, and they thought him already in another world. 

Providence, however, revived the strength of the unfor- 
tunate warrior. He emerged under the beams ofthe raft, 
and clinging withall his might, holding his head above 
water, he remained between two enormous pieces of 
wood, whilst the rest of his body was hid in the sea. After 
more than two hours of suffering, Captain Dupont spoke in 
a low voice to his licutenaut, who by chance was seated 
near the place of his concealment. The brave L’Heureux, 
his eyes glistening with tears, believed he heard the voice, 
and saw the shade of his captain; and trembling, was 
about to quit the place of horror; but, O wonderful! he 
saw a head which scemed to draw its last sigh, he recog- 
nised it, he embraced it, alas! it was his dear friend! Du 
pont was instantly drawn from the water, and M. L’Heu- 
reux obtained for his unfortunate comrade again a place 
upon the raft. Those who had been most inveterate 
against him, touched at what Providence had done for 
him in so miraculous a manner, decided, with one accord, 
to allow him entire liberty upon the raft. 

The sixty unfortunates who had escaped from the first 
amassacre, were soon reduced to fifty, then to forty, and 
at last to twenty-eight. ‘The least murmur, or the smallest 
complaint, at the moment of distributing the provisions, 
was a crime punished with immediate death. In conse- 
quence of such a regulation, it may easily be presumed 
the raft was soon lightened. In the meanwhile the wine 
diminished sensibly, and the half rations very much dis- 
pleased a certain chief of the conspiracy. On purpose to 
avoid being reduced to that extremity, the executive 
power decided it was much wiser to drown thirteen peo- 
ple, and to get full rations, than that twenty-eight should 
have half rations. Merciful Heaven! what shame! After 
the last catastrophe, the chiefs of the conspiracy, fearing 
doubtless of being assassinated in their turn, threw all the 
arms into the sea, and swore an inviolable friendship 
with the herocs which the hatchet had spared. On the 
17th of July, in the morning, Captain Parnajon, com- 
mandant of the Argus brig, still found fifleen men on 
the raft. They were immediately taken on board, and 
conducted to Senegal. Four of the fiftcen are yet alive, 
viz: Captain Dupont, residing in the neighbourhood of 
Maintenon, Lieutenant L’Heureux, since captain, at 
Senegal Savigny at Rochefort, and Corréard, I know 
not where. 

= 
CHAPTER VI. 

On the Sth of July, at ten in the morning, one hour 
after abandoning the raft, and three after quitting the 
Medusa, M. Lapérére, the officer of our boat, made the 
first distribution of provisions. Each passenger had a 
small glass of water and nearly the fourth of a biscuit. 
Each drank his altlowanee of water at one draught, but 
it was found impossible to swallow one morsel of our 


pened, however, that some was not quite so saturated. 
Of these we ate a small portion, and put back the re- 
mainder for a future day. Our voyage would have been 
sufficiently agreeable, it the beams of the sun had not 
been so fierce. On the evening we perceived the shores 
of the Desert; but as the two chiefs (MM. Schmaltz and 
Lachaumareys) wished to go right for Senegal, notwith- 
standing we were still one hundred leagues from it, we 
were not allowed to land. Several officers remonstrated, 
both on account of our want of provisions and_ the 
crowded condition of the boats, for undertaking so dan- 
gerous a voyage. Others urged with cqual force, that it 
would be dishonouring the French name, if we were to 
neglect the unfortunate people on the raft, and insisted 
we should be set on shore, and whilst we waited there, 
three boats should return to look after the raft, and three 
to the wrecks of the frigate, to take up the seventeen who 
were left there, as well as a sufficient quantity of provi- 
sions to enable us to go to Senegal by the way of Barbary. 
But MM. Schmaltz and Lachaumarcys, whose boats 
were sufficiently well provisioned, scouted the advice of 
their subalterns, and ordered them to cast anchor till the 
following morning. ‘They were obliged to obey these 
orders, and to relinquish their designs. During the night, 
a certain passenger, who was doubtless no doctor, and 
who believed in ghosts and witches, was suddenly fright- 
ened by the appearance of flames, which he thought he 
saw in the waters of the sea, a little way from where 
our boat was anchored. My father, and soine others, 
who were aware that the sea is sometimes phosphorated, 
confirmed the poor credulous man in his belief, and 
added several circumstances which fairly turned his 
brain. They persuaded him the Arabic sorecrers had 
fired the sea to prevent us from travelling along their 
deserts. 

On the morning of the 6th of July, at five o’clock, 
all the boats were under way on the route to Senegal. 
The boats of MM. Schmaltz and Lachaumareys took the 
lead along the coast, and all the expedition followed. 
About eight, several sailors in our boat, with threats, 
demanded to be set on shore; but M. Lapérére, not ac- 
ceding to their request, the whole were about to revolt, 
and scize the command; but the firmness of this officer 
quelled the mutineers. Ina spring which he made to 
seize a firelock which a sailor persisted in keeping in his 
possession, he alinost tumbled into the sea. My father 
fortunately was near him, and held him by his clothes, 
but he had instantly to quit him, for fear of losing his 
hat, which the waves were floating away. A short while 
after this slight accident, the shallop, which we had lost 
sight of since the morning, appeared desirous of rejoining 
us. We plied all hands to avoid her, for we were efraid 
of one another, and thought that that boat, encumbered 
with so many people, wished to board us_ to oblige us to 
take some of its passengers, as M. Espiau would not 
suffer them to be abandoned like those upon the raft. 
That officer hailed us at a distance, offering to take our 
family on board, adding, he was anxious to take about 
sixty people to the Desert. The officer of our boat, 
thinking that this was a pretence, replied, we preferred 
suffering where we were. It even appeared to us that 
M. Espiau had hid some of his people under the benches 
of the shallop. But, alas! in the end we deeply deplored 
being so suspicious, and of having so outraged the devo- 
tion of the most generous officer of the Medusa. 

Our boat began to leak considerably, but we prevented 
it as well as we could, by stuffing the largest holes with 
oakum, which an old sailor had had the precaution to 
take before quitting the frigate. At noon the heat be- 
came so strong—so intolerable, that several of us believed 
we had reached our last moments. The hot winds of 
the Desert even reached us; and the fine sand with 
which they were loaded, had completely obscured the 
clearness of the atmosphere. ‘The sun presented a 
reddish disk; the whole surface of the ocean became 
nebulous, and the air which we breathed, depositing a 
fine sand, an impalpable powder, penctrated to our lungs, 
already parched with a burning thirst. In this state of] 
torment we remained till four in the aflernoon, when a 
breeze from the north-west brought us some relief. Not- 
withstanding the privations we felf, and especially the 
burning thirst which had become intolerable, the cool 
air which we now began to breathe, made us in part for- 


the usual serenity of those latitudes, and we hoped to 
have passed a good night. A second distribution of pro- 
visions was nade ; each received a small glass of water, 
and about the eighth part of a biseuit. Notwithstanding 
our meagre fare, every one secined content, in the per- 
suasion we would reach Senegal by the morrow. But 
how vain were all our hopes, and what sufferings had we 
yet to endure! 

At hall’ past seven, the sky was covered with stormy 
clouds. ‘The serenity we had admired a little while be- 
fore, entirely disappeared, and gave plaee to the most 
gloomy obscurity. ‘The surface of the ocean presented 
all the signs of a coming tempest. The horizon on the 
side of the Desert had the appearance of a long hideous 
chain of mounfains piled on one another, the summits of 
which seemed to vomit fire and smoke. Bluish elouds, 
streaked with a dark copper colour, detached themselves 
trom that shapeless heap, and came and joined with those 
which floated over our heads. In less than half an hour 
the ocean scemed confounded with the terrible sky 
which canopied us. ‘The stars were hid. Suddenly a 
frightful noise was heard from the west, and all the 
waves of the sea rushed to founder our frail bark. A 
fearful silence sueceeded to the general consternation. 
Every tongue was mute; and none durst communicate 
to his neighbour the horror with which his mind was 
impressed. At intervals the cries of the children rent 
our hearts. At that instant a weeping and agonised 
mother bared her bgeast to her dying child, but it yielded 
nothing to appease the thirst of the little innocent who 
pressed it in vain. O night of horrors! what pen is ca- 
pable to paint thy terrible picture! How describe the 
agonising fears of a father and mother, at the sight of 
their children fossed about and expiring of hunger ina 
sinall boat, which the winds and waves threatened to in- 
gulf at every instant!  Hlaving full before our eyes the 
prospect of inevitable death, we gave ourselves up to our 
unfortunate condition, and addressed our prayers to 
Heaven. ‘The winds growled with the atmost fury ; the 
tempestuous waves arose exasperated, In their terrific 
encounter a mountain of wafer was precipitated into our 
boat, carrying away one of the sails, and the greater part 
of the effects which the sailors had saved from the 
Medusa. Our bark was nearly sunk; the females and 
the childrea lay rolling in its bettom, drinking the 
waters of bitterness; and their cries, mixed with the 
roaring of the waves and the furious north wind, increased 
the horrors of the scene. My unforfenate father then 
experienced the most excruciating agony of mind. The 
idea of the loss which the shipwreek had oceasioned to 
him, and the danger which still menaced all he held 
dearest in the world, planged him into a deep swoon. 
The tenderness of his wife and children recovered him ; 
but, alas! his recovery was to still more bitterly deplore 
the wretched situation of his family. He elasped us to 
his bosom; he bathed us with his tears, and seemed as 
if he was regarding us with his last looks of love. 

Every soul in the boat was seized with the same per- 
turbation, but it manifested itself in different ways. One 
part of the sailers remained motionless, in a bewildered 
state; the other cheered and eneouraged one another ; 
the children, locked in the arms of their parents, wept 
incessantly, Some demanded drink, vomiting the salt 
water which choked them ; others, in short, embraced as 
for the last time, entertwining their arms, and vowmg to 
die together, 

In the meanwhile the sea became rougher and rougher 
The whole surface of the ocean seemed a vast plain fur- 
rowed with huge blackish waves fringed with whife 
foam. The thunder growled around us, and the light- 
ning discovered to our eyes all that oar imagmation 
could conceive most horrible. Our bout, beset on all 
sides by the winds, and at every imstant tossed on the 
summit of mountains of water, was very nearly sunk in 
spite of onr every effort in baling it, when we discovered 
a large hole in its poop. It was instantly stuffed with 
every thing we could find -—old clothes, sleeves of shirts, 
shreds of coats, shawls, uscless bonnets, every thing was 
cinployed, and secured us as far as it was possible. Du- 
ring the space of six hours, we rowed suspended alter- 
nately between hope and fear, between life and death. 
At last towards the middle of the night, Heaven, which 
had seen our resignation, commanded the floods to be 
still. Tustantly the sea became less rough, the veil 








biscuit, it being so Impregnated with sea-water. It hap- 
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which eovered the sky became less obscure, the stars 

again shone out, and the tempest secincd to withdraw. 

A eeneral exclamation of joy and thankfulness issucd at 

{ron every moata. ‘I'he winds calmed, and 

| fas sought a little sleep, whilst our good and 

generous pilot steercd our boat ona still very stormy 
sca. 

‘he day at last, the day so desired, entirely restored, 
the cahn; but it brought no other consolation, During 
the night, the currents, the waves, and the winds had 
taken us so fur out to sea, that, on the dawning of the 
7th of July, we saw nothing but sky and water, without 
knowing whither to direct our course ; for our compass 
had beea broken daring the tempest. In this hopeless 
condition, we coutinued to steer sometiines to the right 
and sometimes to the left, until the sun arose, and at last 
showcd us tie Cast. 

—<p>— 
CHAPTER VII. 

On the morning of the 7th of July, we again saw the 
shores of the Desert, notwithstanding we were yet a great 
distance from it. The sailors renewed thetr murmurings, 
wishing to get on shore, with the hope of being able to 
gel some wholesome plants, and some more palatable 
water than that of the sea; but as we were afraid of the 
Moors, 
rére proposed to take them as near as he could to the 
first breakers on the coast; and when there, those who 
wished to go on shore should throw themselves Ito the 
sei, and swim to land. Eleven aceepted the proposal ; 
but when we had reached the first waves, none had the 
courayve to brave the mountains of water which rolled 
between them and the beach. Our sailors then betook 
themselves to their benches and oars, and promised to be 
more quict for the future. A short*while after, a third 
distribation was made since our departure from the 
Medusa ; and nothing more remained than four pints of 
water, and one half dozen biscuits. What steps were we 
to take in this cruel situation? We were desirous of 
going on shore, but we had such dangers to encounter. 
Iiowever, we soon came to a decision, when we saw a 
carayan of Moors on the coast. We then stood a little 
out to sea. According to the calculation of our com- 
manding officer, we could arrive at Senegal on the 
morrow. Deceived by the fulse account, we preferred 
suiiering one day more, rather than to be taken by the 
Moors of the Desert, or perish among the breakers. We 
had now no more than a small half glass of water, and 
the seventh of a biscuit. Exposed as we were to the 
heat of the sun, which darted its rays perpendicularly on 
our heads, that ration, thouzh small, would have been a 
great relict to us; but the distribution was delayed to 
the morrow. We were then obliged to drink the bitter 
sea water, Ul as it was calculated to quench our thirst. 
Must I tell it! thirst had so withered the lungs of our 
sailors, that they drank water salter than that of the sea! 
Our numbers diminished daily, and nothing but the hope 
of arriving at the colony on the following day sustained 
our frail existence. My young brothers and sisters wept 
incessantly for water. ‘The little Laura, aged six years, 
lay dying at the feet of her mother. Her mournful cries 
so moved the soul of my unfortunate father, that he was 
on the eve of opening a vein to quench the thirst which 
consumed his child; but a wise person opposed his design, 
observing that all the blood in his body would not pro- 
long the lite of his infant one moment. 

‘The freshness of the night wind procured us some re- 
spite. We anchored pretty near to the shore, and, though 
dying of famine, each got a tranquil sleep. On the 
morning of the &th of July, at break of day, we took the 
route of Senegal. A short while after the wind fell, and 
we had a dead calm. We endeavoured to row, but our 
strength was exhausted. A fourth and last distribution 
was made, and, in the twinkling of an eye, our last re- 
sources were consumed. We were forty-two people who 
had to feed upon six bisenits and about four pints of 
water, with no hope of a farther supply. Then came 
the moment for deciding whether we were to perish 
among the breakers, which defended the approach to the 
shores of the Desert, or to die of famine in continuing 
our route. The majority preferred the last species of 
inisery. We continued our progress along the shore, 
painfully pulling our oars. Upon the beach were dis- 
tinguished several downs of white sand, and some small 
trees. We were thus creeping along the coast, observing 
a mournful silence, when a sailor suddenly exclaimed, 
behold the Moors! We did, in fact, see various indivi- 
duals upon the rising ground, walking at a quick pace, 
and whom we took to be the Arabs of the Desert. As 


their request was opposed. However, M. Lapée- 
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fearing that these pretended Moors, or Arabs, would 
throw themselves into the sea, swim out, and take us. 
Some hours after, we observed several people upon an 
eminence, who seemed to make signals to us. We ex- 
amined them attentively, and soon recognised them to be 
our companions in misfortune. We replied to them by 
attaching a white handkerchief to the top of our mast. 
Then we resolved to land, at the risk of perishing among 
the breakers, which were very strong towards the shore, 
although the sea was calin. On approaci:ing the beach, 
we went towards the right, where the waves seemed Jess 
agitated, and endeavoured to reach it, with the hope of 
being able more easily to land. Scarcely had we directed 
our course to that point, when we perceived a great 
number of people standing near to a little wood sur- 
rounding the sand hills. We recognised them to be the 
passengers of that boat, who, like ourselves, were de- 
prived of provisions. 

Meanwhile we approached the shore, and already the 
foaming surge filled us with terror. Each wave that 
came upon the open sea, each billow that swept beneath 
our boat, made us bound into the air; so we were some- 
times thrown from the peop to the prow, and from the 
prow to the poop. ‘Then, if our pilot had missed the sea, 
we would have been sunk ; the waves would have thrown 
us aground, and we would have been buricd among the 
breakers. ‘The helm of the boat was again given to the 
old pilot, who had already so happily steered us through 
the dangers of the storm. He instantly threw into the 
sea the mast, the sails, and every thing that could impede 
our procecdings. When we came to the first landing 
point, several of our shipwrecked companions, who had 
reached the shore, ran and hid themselves behind the 
hills, not to see us perish; others made signs not to ap- 
proach at that place ; some covered their eyes with their 
hands; others, at last despising the danger, precipitated 
themselves into the waves to receive us in their arms. 
We then saw a spectacle that made us shudder. W< 
had already doubled two ranges of breakers; but those 
which we had still to cross raised their foaming waves to 
a prodigious height, then sunk with a hollow and mon- 
strous sound, sweeping along a long line of the coast. 
Our boat sometimes greatly elevated, and somctimes in- 
gulted between the waves, seeimed at the moment of’ 
ulter ruin. Bruised, battered, tossed about on ali hands, 
it turned of itself, and refused to obey the kind hand 
which directed it. At that instant a huge wave rushed 
from the open sea, and dashed against the poop; the boat 
plunged, disappeared, and we were all among the waves. 
Qur sailors, whose strength had retarned at the presence 
of danger, redoubled their efforts, uttering mournful 
sounds. Our bark groaned, the oars were broken; it 
was thought aground, but it was stranded ; it was upon 
its side. ‘The last sea rushed upon us with the im- 
petuosity of a torrent. We were up to the neck in water; 
the bitter sea-froth choked us. ‘The grapnel was thrown 
out. The sailors threw themselves into the sea; they 
took the children in their arms; returned, and took us 
upon their shoulders; and I found inyself seated upon the 
sand on the shore, by the side of my step mother, my 
brothers and sisters, almost dead. Every one was upon 
the beach except my father and some sailors; but that 
good man arrived at last, to mingle his tears with those 
of his family and friends. 

Instantly our hearts joined in addressing our prayers 
and praises to God. I raised my hands to heaven, and 
remained some time imimoveable upon tlie beach. Every 
one also hastened to testify his gratitude to our old pilot, 
who, next to God, justly merited the title of our preserver. 
M. Dumége, a naval surgeon, gave him an elegant gold 
watch, the only thing he had saved from the Medusa. 

Let the reader now recollect al! the perils to which we 
had been exposed in escaping from the wreck of the 
frigate to the shores of the Desert—all that we had suf 
fered during our four days’ voyage—and he will per- 
haps have a just notion of the various sensations we felt 
on getting on shore on that strange and savage land. 
Doubtless the joy we experienced at having escaped, as 
by a miracle, the fury of the floods, was very great; but 
how much was it lessened by the feelings of our horrible 
situation! Without water, without provisions, and the 
majority of us nearly naked, was it to be wondered at 
that we should be seized with terror on thinking of the 
obstacles which we had to surmount, the fatigues, the 
privations, the pains and the sufferings we had to endure, 
with the dangers we had to encounter in the immense 
and frightful Desert we had to traverse before we could 
arrive at our destination? Almighty Providence! it was 
in Thee alone I put my trust. 
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we were very near the shore, we stood farther out to sea, 





CHAPTER VIII. 

After we had a little recovered from the fainting and 
fatigue of our getting on shore, our fellow sufferers told 
us they had landed in the forenoon, and had cleared the 
breakers by the strength of their oars and sails; but 
they had not all been so lucky as we were. One unfor- 
tunute person, too desirous of getting quickly on shore, 
had his legs broken under the shallop, and was taken 
and laid on the beach, and left to the care of Providence. 
M. Espiau, commander of the shallop, reproached us 
fur having doubted him when he wished to board us to 
take our family along with him. It was most true he 
had landed sixty-three people that day. A short while 
afler our refusal, he took the passengers of the yawl, who 
would infallibly have perished in the stormy night of the 
6th and 7th. The boat named the Senegal, commanded 
by M. Maudet, had made the shore at the same time 
with M. Espiau. The boats of MM. Schmaltz and 
Lachaumareys were the only ones which continued the 
route for Senegal, whilst nine-tenths of the French- 
men intrusted to these gentlemen were butchering each 
other on the raft, or dying of hunger on the burning 
sands of Sahara. 

About seven in the morning, a caravan was formed to 
penetrate into the interior, tor the purpose of finding 
some iresh water. We did accordingly find some at a 
little distance from the sea, by digging among the sand. 
Every one instantly flocked round the little wells, which 
furnished enough to quench our thirst. This brackish 
watcr was found to be delicious, although it had a sul- 
plurous taste: its colour was that of whey. As all our 
clothes were wet and in tatters, and as we had nothing 
to change them, some gencrous officers offered theirs. 
My step-mother, my cousin, and my sister, were dressed 
in them; for myselt, I preferred keeping my own. We 
remained nearly an hour beside our beneficent fountain, 
then took the route for Senegal; that is, a southerly di- 
vection, fur we did not know exactly where that country 
lay. It was agreed that the females and children should 
walk before the caravan, that they might not be left 
behind. ‘The sailors voluntarily carried the youngest on 
tucir shoulders, and every one took the route along the 
coast. Notwithstanding it was nearly seven o’clock, the 
sand was quite burning, and we suffered severely, walk- 
ing without shoes, having lost them whilst landing. As 
svon as we arrived on the shore, we went to walk on the 
wet sand, to cool us a little. Thus we travelled during 
all the night, without encountering any thing but shells, 
which woundcd our feet. 

On the morning of the 9th, we saw an antelope on the 
top ofa little hill, which instantly disappeared, before 
we had time to shoot it. The Desert seemed to our 
view one immense plain of sand, on which was seen not 
one blade of verdure. However, we still found water by 
digging in the sand. In the forenoon, two officers of 
marine complained that our family incommoded the 
progress of the caravan. It is true, the females and the 
children could not walk so quickly as the men. We 
walked as fast as it was possible for us, nevertheless, we 
often fell behind, which obliged them to halt till we came 
up. ‘i hese officers, joined with other individuals, con- 
sidered among themselves whether they would wait for 
us, or abandon us in the Desert. I will be bold to say, 
however, that but few were of the latter opinion. My 
futher being informed of what was plotting against us, 
stepped up to the chiefs of the conspiracy, and reproached 
them in the bitterest terms for their selfishness and 
brutality. ‘The dispute waxed hot. Those who were 
desirous of Icaving us drew their swords, and my father 
put his hand upon a poignard, with which he had pro- 
vided himself on quitting the frigate. At this scene, we 
threw ourselves in between them, conjuring him rather 
to remzin in the Desert with his family, than seek the 
assistance of those who were, perhaps, less humane than 
the Moors themselves. Several people took our part, 
particularly M. Bégnére, captain of infantry, who quieted 
the dispute by saying to his soldiers. “ My friends, you 
are Frenchmen, and I have the honour of being your 
commander ; let us never abandon an unfortunate family 
in the Desert, so long as we are able to be of use to them.” 
This brief, but encrgetic speech, caused those to blush 
who wished to leave us. All then joined with the old 
captain, saying they would not leave us on condition we 
would walk quicker. M. Brégnére and his soldiers re- 
plied, they did not wish to impose conditions on those to 
whom they were desirous of doing a favour; and the 
unfortunate family of Picard were again on the road with 
the whole caravan. Some time after this dispute, M. 
Rogéry, member of the Philanthropic Society of Cape 
Verd, sceretly left the caravan, striking into the middle 
of the Desert, without knowing very well what he sought. 
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He wished perhips to explore the ancient country of the 
Numidians and Getulians, and to give himself a slave to 
the great Emperor of Morocco. What would it avail to 
acquire such celebrity? That intrepid traveller had not 
time to find that after which he searched ; for a few days 
after he was captured by the Moors, and taken to 
Senegal, where the governor paid his ransom. 

About noon hunger was felt so powerfully among us, 
that it was agreed upon to go to the smull hills of sand 
which were nea¥ the coast, to see if any herbs could be 
found fit for eating; but we only got poisonous plants, 
umong which were various kinds of euphorbium. Con- 
volvuluses of a bright green carpeted the downs ; but on 
tasting their leaves we found them as bitter as gall. 
The caravan rested in this place, whilst several officers 
went farther into the interior. They came back in about 
an hour, loaded with wild purslain, which they dis- 
tributed to each of us. Every one instantly devoured his 
bunch of herbage, without leaving the smallest branch ; 
but as our hunger was far from being satisfied with this 
small allowance, the soldiers and sailors betuok them- 
selves to look for more. ‘They soon brought back a sutli- 
cient quantity, which was equally distributed, and 
devoured upon the spot, so delicious had hunger made 
that food to us. For myself, I declare [I never ate any 
thing with so much appetite in all my lite. Water was 
also found in this place, but it was of an abominable 
taste. After this truly frugal repast, we continued our 
route. The heat was insupportable in the last degree. ‘The 
sands on which we trode were burning, nevertheless 
several of us walked on these scorching coals without 
shoes ; and the females had nothing but their hair tor a 
cap. When we reached the cea shore, we all ran and 
lay down among the waves. Atter remaining there some 
time, we took our route along the wet beach. On our 
journey we met with several large crabs, which were ot 
considerable service to us. Every now and then we en- 
deavoured to slake our thirst by sucking thcir crooked 
claws. About nine at night we -halted between two 
pretty high sand hills. After a short talk concerning 
our misiortunes, all seemed desirous of passing the night 
in this place, notwithstanding we heard on every side 
the roaring of leopards. We deliberated on the means of 
securing ourselves, but sleep soon put an end to our fears. 
Scarcely had we'slumbered a few hours when a horrible 
roaring of wild beasts awoke us, and made us stand on 
our defence. It was a beautiful moonlight night, and in 
spite of my fears and the horrible aspect of the place, 
nature never appeared so sublime to me before. Instantly 
something was announced that resembled a lion. This in- 
formation was listened to with the greatest emotion. Every 
one being desirous of verifying the truth, fixed upon 
something he thought to bethe object ; one believed he saw 
the long teeth of the king of the forest ; another was con- 
vinced his mouth was already open to devour us; several, 
armed with muskets, aimed at the animal, and advancing 
a few steps, discovered the pretendedelion to be nothing 
more than a shrub fluctuating in the breeze. However, 
the howlings of ferocious beasts had so frightened us, 
being yct heard at intervals, that we again sought the 
sea shore, on purpose to continue our route towards the 
south, 

Our situation had been thus perilous during the night ; 
nevertheless at break of day we had the satisfaction of 
finding none missing. About sunrise we held a little to the 
east to get farther into the interior to find fresh water, and 
lost much time in a vain search. ‘The country which we 
now traversed was a little less arid than that which we 
had passed the preceding day. The hills, the valleys, 
and a vast plain of sand, were strewed with Mimosa or 
sensitive plants, presenting to our sight a scene we had 
never before seen in the Desert. ‘The country is bounded 
as it were by a chain of mountains, or high downs of 
sand, in the direction of north and south without the 
slightest trace of cultivation. 

Towards ten in the morning some of our companions 
wete desirous of making obscrvations in the interior, and 
they did not go in vain. They instantly returned, and 
told us they had seen two Arab tents upon a slight rising 
eg We instantly directed our steps thither. We 

1ad to pass great downs of sand very slippery, and 
arrived in a large plain, streaked here and there with 
verdure; but the turf was so hard and piercing, we could 
scarcely walk over it without wounding our feet. Our 
presence in these frightful solitudes put to flight three or 
four Moorish shepherds, who herded a simall flock of 
sheep and goats in an oasis. At last we arrived at the 
tents after which we were searching, and found in them 
three Mooresses and two little children, who did not 
seem in the least frightened by our visit. A negro ser- 
vant, belonging to an officer of marine, interpreted be- 


tween us; and the good women, who, when they had 
heard of our misfortunes, offercd us millet and water for 
payment. 
thirty pence a handful: the water was got for three 
francs a glass; it was very good, and none grudged the 
money it cost. 
millet, was but a poor dinner for famished people, my 
father bought two kids, which they would not give him 
under twenty piasters. We immediately killed them, 
and our Mooresses boiled them ina large kettle. Whilst 
our repast was preparing, ny father, who could not 
afford the whole of the expense, got others to contribute 
to it; but an old officer of marine, who was to have been 
captaih of the port of Sencgal, was the only person who 
refused, notwithstanding he had about him nearly three 
thousand francs, which he boasted of in the end. Several 
soldiers and sailors had seen him count it in round 
pieces of gold, on coming ashore on the Desert, and re- 
proached him for his sordid avarice; but he seemed in- 
sensible to their reproaches, nor eat the less of his portion 
of kid with his companions in misfortune. 

When about to resume our journey, we saw several 
Moors approaching to us armed with lances. Our people 
instantly seized their arms, and put themselves in readi- 
ness to defend us in case of an attack. ‘Two officers, 
followed by several soldiers and sailors, with our inter- 
preter advanced to discover their intentions. They 
instantly returned with the Moors, who said, that far 
irom wishing to do us hari, they had come to offer us 
their assistance, and to conduct us to Senegel. ‘This 
offer being accepted of with gratitude by all of us, the 
Moors, of whom we had been so afraid, became our pro- 
tectors and triends,‘veri/ying the old proverb, lice are 
good people every where! As the camp of the Moors was 
at some considcrable distance from where we were, we 
set off altogether to reach it before night. After having 
walked about two leagues through the burning sands, 
we found ourselves agein upon the shore. ‘lowards 
night, onr conductors mace us strike aguin ito the 
interior, suying we were very near their camp, which 
is called in their language Berkelet. But the short 
distance of the Moors was tound very long by the females 
ind the children, on account of the downs of sand which 
we had to ascend and descend every instant, also ot 
prickly shrubs over which we were frequently obliged to 
walk. Those who were bsrefcoted, felt most severely at 
this time the want of their shocs. Il myself lost among 
the bushes various shreds of iny dress, and my {cet and 
legs were all streaming with blood. At length, after 
two long hours of walking and suffering, we arrived at 
the camp of that tribe to which belonged our Arab con- 
ductors. We had scarcely got into the camp, when the 
dogs, the children, and the Moorish women, began to 
annoy us. Some of them threw sand in our eyes, others 
amused themselves by snatching at our hair, on pretence 
of wishing to examine it. ‘This pinched us, that spit 
upon us ; the dogs bit our legs, whilst the old harpies cut 
the buttons from the officers’ coats, or endeavoured to 
take away the l-ce. Our conductors, however, had pity 
on us, and chased away the dogs and the curious crowd, 
who had already made us suffer as much as the thorns 
which had torn our fect. The chiefs of the camp, our 
guides, and some gocd women, at last set about getting 
us some supper. Water in abundance was given us 
without payment, and they sold us fish dried in the sun, 
and some bowlfuls of sour milk, all at a reasonable 
price. 

We found a Moor in the camp who had previously 
known my father in Sencgal, and who spoke a little 
French. As soon as he recognised him, he cried, ‘“ Tiens 
‘oi, Picard! nia pas connaitre moi Amet?” (Hark ye, 
Picard, know younot Amet ?) We were all struck with 
astonishment at these French words coming from the 
inouth of a Moor. My father recollected having em- 
ployed long agoa young goldsmith at Sengal, and dis- 
covering the Moor Amet to be the same person, shook 
him by the hand. After that good fellow had been made 
acquainted with our shipwreck, and to what extremi- 
ties our unfortunate family had been reduced, he could 
not refrain from tears ; and this perhaps was the first 
time.a Mussulman had ever wept over the misfortunes 
of a Chistian! Atmet was not satisfied with deploring 
our hard fate; he was desirous of proving that he was 
generous and humane, and instantly distributed among 
us a large quantity of milk and water free of any charge. 
te also raised for our family a large tent of the skins of 
camels, cattle and sheep, because his religion would not 
allow him to lodge with Christians under the same roof. 
The place appeared very dark, and the obscurity made 
us uneasy. Ametand our conductors lighted a large 


We bought a little of that grain at the rate of 


As a glass of water, with a handful of 





retiring to his tent said, “Sleep in peace; the God of 
the Christians is also the God of the Mussulmep.” 

We had resolved to quit this truly hospitable place 
carly in the morning; but during the night, some people 
who had probably too much money, imagined the Moors 
had taken us to their camp to plunder us. They com- 
municated their fears to others, and pretending that the 
Moors, who walked up and down among their flocks, 
and cried from time to time, to keep away the ferocious 
beasts, had already given the signal for pursuing and 
murdering us. lustantly a general panic seized ali our 
people, and they wished to set off forthwith. My father, 
although he kuew well the perfidy of the inhabitants 
of the Desert, endeavoured to assure them we had no- 
thing to fear, because the Arabs were teo much fright- 
tened for the people of Senegal, who would not fail to 
avenge us if we were insulted; but nothing could quiet 
their apprehensions, and we had to take the route during 
the middle of the night. The Meors being soon ac- 
quainted with our fears, made us all kinds of protesta- 
tions; and seeing we persisted in quitting the camp, 
offered us asses to carry us as far as the Seneval. ‘These 
beasts of burden were hired at the rate of twelve frances 
1 day, tor each head, and we took our departure under 
the guidance of those Moors who had before conducted 
us tothe camp. Amet’s wite being unwell, he could 
not accompany us, but reeonimended us strongly to our 
guides. My tather was able to hire only two asses for 
the whole of our family; and as it was numerous, my 
sister Caroline, my cousin, and myself, were obliged to 
crawl along, whilst my unfortunate father followed in 
he suite of the caravan, which in truth went much 
quicker than we did. 

A short distance from the camp, the brave and com- 
passionate Captain Begneére, seeing we still walked, 
ubliged us to accept of the ass he had hiree for himself, 
saying he would not ride when young ladies, exhausted 
with fatigue, followed on foot. The king afterwards 
honourably recompensed this worthy oflicer, who ceased 
not to regard our unfortunate tamily with a care and at- 
tention 1 shall never forget. 

During the remainder of the night, we travelled ina 
manner sufficiently agreeable, mounting alternately the 
ass of Captain Bégnere. 


—_—- 


CHAPTER IX. 
At five in the morning of the 11th of July we regained 
the sea-shore. Our asses, fatigued with the long jour- 
ney among the sands, ran instantly and lay down among 
the breakers, in spite of our utmost exertions to prevent 
them. ‘This caused several ofus to take a bath we 
wished not: I was myself held under one of the asses 
in the water, and had great difficulty in saving one of 
my young brothers who was floatiug away. Lut, in 
the end, as this incident had no unfortunate issue, we 
laughed, and continued our route, some on foot, and some 
on the capricious asses. ‘Towards ten o'clock, perceiv- 
ing a ship out at sea, we attached a white handkerchief 
to the muzzle of a gun, waving it in the air, and soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing it was noticed. The ship 
having approached sufficiently near the ceast, the Moors 
who were with us threw themselves into the sea, and 
swam to it. It must be said we had very wrongfully 
supposed that these people had a design against us, for 
their devotion could not appear greater than when five 
of them darted through the waves to endeavour to com- 
municate betwen us and the ship; notwithstanding, it 
was still a good quarter ofa league distant from where 
we stood on the beach. In about half an hour we saw 
these good Moors returning, making float before them 
three small barrels. Arrived on shore, one of them gave 
a letter to M. Espiau fiom M. Parnajon. ‘This geatle- 
man was the captain of the Argus brig, sent to seek 
after the ra‘t, and to give us provisions. This letter 
announced a small barrel of biscuit, a tierce of wine, a 
half tierce of brandy, and a Dutch cheese. O fortunate 
event! We were very desirous of testifying our grati- 
tude to the generous commander of the brig, but he in- 
stantly set out and left us. We staved the barrels which 
held our smail stock of provisions, and made a distribu- 
tion. Each of us had a biseuit, about a glass of wine, 
a half glass of brandy, and a small morsel of cheese. 
Each drank his allowance of wine at one gulp; the 
brandy was not even despised by the ladies. I however 
preferred quantity to quality, and exchanged my ra- 
tion of brandy for that of wine. ‘To describe our joy, 
whilst taking this repast, is impossible. Exposed to 
the fierce rays of a vertical sun; exhausted by a long 
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of any kind of spiritous liquors, when our portions of 
water, wine, and brandy, mingled in our stomachs, we 
became like insane people. Lite, which had lately been 
a great burden, now became precious to us. Foreheads, 
lowering and sulky, began to unwrinkle ; enemies be- 
came most brotherly; the avaricious endeavoured to 
forget their selfishness and cupidity ; the children siniled 
for the first time since our shipwreck; ina word, every 
one seemed to be born again from a condition melan- 
choly and dejected. 1 even believe the sailors sung the 
praises of their mistresses, ; ” 

This journey was the most fortunate for us. Some 
short while after our delicious meal, we saw several 
Moors approaching, who brought milk and butter, so 
that we had refreshments in abundance. It is true we 
paid a little dear for them; the glass of milk cost not 
Jess than three franes. After reposing about three 
hours, our earayan proceeded on its route. 

About six in the evening, my father finding himself 
extremely fatigued, wished to rest himself. We allowed 
the caravan to move on, whilst my step mother and my- 
sel remained near him, and the rest of the family tol- 
lowed with their asses. We all three soon fell asleep. 
When we awoke, we were astonished at not s¢ elng our 
companions. ‘The sun was sinking in the west. We 
saw several Moors approaching us, mounted on camels; 
and my father reproached himself for having slept so 
long. Their appearance gave us great uncasiness, and 
we wished much to escape from them, but my _ step- 
mother and myself fell quite exhausted. The Moors 
with long beards, having come quite close to us, one of 
them alighted and addressed us in the following words. 
“ Be comforted, ladies; under the costume of an Arab, 
you see an Englishman who is desirous of serving you. 
Having heard at Senegal that Frenchmen were thrown 
ashure on thesedeserts, | thoughtmy presence might be of 
some service to them, as I was acquainted with several of 
the princes of this arid country.” ‘These noble words from 
the mouth of a man we had at first taken to be a Moor, 
instantly quieted our fears. Recovering from our fright, 
we rose and expressed to the philanthropic Englishman 
the gratitude we felt. Mr. Carnet,* the name of the 
gencrous Briton, told us that our caravan, which he had 
met, waited for us at abont the distance of two leagues. 
He then gave us some biscuit, which we ate; and we 
then set off together to joim our companions. Mr. 
Carnet wished us to mount his camels, but my step- 
mother and myself, being unable to persuade ourselves 
we could sit securely on their hairy haunches, continued 
to walk on the moist sand, whilst my father, Mr. Car- 
net, and the Moors who accompanied him, proceeded on 
We soon reached a little river, called in 
the country Marigot des Maringoins. We wished to 
drink of it, but found it as salt as the sea. Mr. Carnet 
desired us to have patience, and we should find some at 
the place were our caravan waited. We forded that 
river knee-deep. At last, having walked about an hour, 


the camels. 


we rejoined our companions, who had found several 
wells of tresh water. Ut was resolved to pass the night 
in this place, which seemed less arid than any we saw 
near us. The soldiers being requested to go and seek 
wood to light a fire, for the purpose of frightening the 
ferocious beasts which were heard roaring around us, 
refused; but Mr. Carnet assured us, that the Mvors who 
were with him knew well how to keep all such intru- 
ders from our camp. In truth, during the whole of the 
night, these good Arabs promenaded round our caravan, 
uttering cries at intervals like thoso we had heard in 
the camp of the generous Amet. 

We passed a very good night, and at four in the 
morning continued our route along the shore. Mr. 
Carnet left us to endeavour to procure some provisions. 
‘Till then our asses had been quite docile; but, annoyed 
with their riders so long upon their backs, they refused 
to go forward. <A fit took possession of them, and all 
at the same instant threw their riders on the ground, 


* In the work of MM. Corréard and Savigny, this 
gentleman is made meution of in substance as follows. 
“On the evening of the 11th, they met with more of the 
natives, and an Irishman, captain of a merehantman, 
who, of his own accord, had left St. Louis with the 
intention of assisting the sufferers. He spoke the lan- 
guage of the country, and was dressed in the Moorish 
costume. We are sorry we cannot recollect the name 
of this foreign officer, which we would have a real plea- 
sure in publishing; but, since time has effaced it from 
our memories, we will at Ieast publish bis zeal and his 
noble efforts, titles well worthy the gratitude of every 


feeling heart.” 











or among the bushes. ‘The Moors, however, who ac- 
companied us, assisted to catch our capricious animals, 
who had nearly scampered otf, and replaced us en the 
hard backs of these head-strong creatures. At noon, 
the heat became so violent, that even the Moors them- 
selves bore it with difficulty. We then determined on 
finding some shade behind the high mounds of sand 
which appeared in the interior; but how were we to 
reach them! The sands could not be hotter. We had 
been obliged to leave our asses on tie shore, for they 
would neither advance nor recede. The greater part ol 
us had neither shoes nor hats; notwithstanding we were 
obliged to go forward almost a long league to find a little 
shade. The heat reflected by the sands of the desert 
could be compared to nothing but the mouth of an oven 
at the moment of’ drawing out the bread; nevertheless, 
we endured it; but not without cursing those who had 
been the occasion of all our misfortunes. Arrived behind 
the heights for which we searched, we stretched our- 
selves under the Mimosa-gommicr, (the acacia of the 
Desert), several broke branches fromm the asclepia (swal- 
low-wort), and made themselves a shade. But whether 
from want of air, or the heat of the ground on which we 
were seated, we were nearly all suffocated. I thouglit 
my last hour was come. Already my cyes saw nothing 
but a dark cloud, when a person by the name of Borner, 
who was to have been a smith at Senegal, gave ime a 
boot containing some muddy water, which he had had 
the precaution to keep. I seized the elastic vase, and 
hastened to swallow the liquid in large draughts. One 
of my companions equally tormented with thirst, envious 
of the pleasure | seemed to feel, and which | felt effec. 
tually, drew the foot from the boot, and seized it in his 
turn, but it availed him nothing. ‘The water which re- 
inained was so disgusting, that he could not drink it, 
and spilled iton the ground. Captain Bégnére, who 
was present, judging, by the water which tell, how 
loathsome must that have been which I had drank, of- 
fered me some crumbs of biscuit, which he had kept 
most carefully in his pocket. 1 chewed that mixture of 
bread, dust, and tubacco, but I could not swallow it, and 
gave it all masticated to one of my younger brothers, 
who had fallen from inanition. 

We were about to quit this furnace, when we saw 
our gencrous Englishman approaching, who brought us 
provisions. Atthis sight I felt my strength revive, and 
ceased to desire death, which I had before called on to 
release me from my sufferings. Several Moors accom. 
panied Mr. Carnet, and every one was loadeds On their 
arrival we had water, with rice and dried fish in abun- 
danee. Every one drank his allowance of water, but had 
not ability to eat, although the rice was excellent. We 
were all anxious to return to the sea, that we might 
bathe ourselves, and the caravan put itself on the road 
to the breakers of Sahara. After an hour’s march of 
groat suffering, we regained the shore, as well as our 
asses, Who were Jying in the water. We rushed among 
the waves, and after a bath of half an hour, we reposed 
ourselves upon the beach. My cousin and [ weat to 
stretch ourselves upon a sina!] rising ground, where we 
were shaded with some old clothes which We had with 
us. My cousin was elad in an officer’s uniform, the 
lace of which strongly attracted the eyes of Mr. Car- 
net’s Moors. Scarcely had we lain down, when one of 
them, thinking we were asleep, came to endeavour to 
steal il; but secing we were awake, contented hiinself 
by looking at us very steadfastly. 

Such is the slight incident which it has pleased MM. 
Corréard and Savigny to relate in their account of the 
shipwreck of the Medusa in a totally different manner. 
Believing doubtless to make it more interesting or amu- 
sing, they say, that one of the Moors who were our 
guides, either through curiosity or a stronger sentiment, 
approached Miss Picard whilst asleep, and, after having 
examined her form, raised the covering which concealed 
her bosom, gazing awhile like one astonished, at length 
drew nearer but durst not touch her. Then, after having 
looked a long while, he replaced the covering; and, re- 
turning to his companions, related in a joyous manner 
what he bad seen. Several Frenchmen having observed 
the proceedings of the Moor, told M. Picard, who, after 
the obliging offers of the officers, decided in clothing the 
rest of the ladies in the military dress on ‘purpose to 
prevent their being annoyed by the attentions of the in. 
habitants of the Desert. Mighty well! I beg pardon of 
MM. Corréard and Savigny, but there is not one word 
of trath in all this. How could these gentlemen see 
trom the raft that which passed during the 12th of July 
on the shores of the Desert of Sahara? And supposing 
that this was reported to them by some one of our cara. 





van, and inserted in their work, which contains various 
other inaccuracies, [ have to inform them they have been 
deceived. 

About three in the morning,a north-west wind having 
sprung up and a little refreshed us, our caravan contin- 
ued its route; our generous Englishman again taking 
the task of procuring us provisions. At four o’clock the 
sky became overcast, and we heard thunder in the dis- 
tance. We all expected a great tempest, which happily 
did not take place. Near seven we r&ched the spot 
where we were to wait jor Mr. Carnet, who came to us 
with a bullock he had purchased. Then quitting the 
shore, we went into the interior to seek a place to cook 
our supper. We fixed our camp beside a small wood of 
acacias, near to which were several wells or cisterns of 
fresh water. Our ox was instantly killed, skinned, cut 
to pieces, and distributed. A large fire was kindled, 
and each was occupied in dressing his meal. At this 
time I caught a smart fever; notwithstanding I could 
not help laughing at seeing every one seated round a 
large fire holding his piece of beet'on the point of a bay- 
onet, a sabre, or some sharp-pointed stick. ‘The flick- 
ering of the tlames on the different faces, sunburned and 
covered with long beards, rendered more visible by the 
darkness of the night, joined to (he noise of the waves 
and the roariug of ferocious beasts which we heard in 
the distance, presented a spectacle at once laughable 
and imposing. If a David or a Giredet had seen us, 
said I to myself, we would soon have been represented 
on canvass in the galleries of the Louvre as real cannibals; 
and the Parisian youth, who know not what pleasure it 
is to devour a handful of wild purslain, to drink muddy 
water from a boot, to eat a roast cooked in smoke—who 
know not, in a word, how comfortable it is to have it in 
one’s power to satisfy one’s appetite when hungry in the 
burning deserts of Africa, would never have believed that 
among these half savages, were several born on the 
banks of the Seine. 

Whilst these thoughts were passing across my mind, 
sleep overpowered my senscs. Being awaked in the 
middle of the night, I found my portion of beef’ in the 
shoes which an old sailor had lent me for walking among 
the thorns. Although it wasa little burned and smelled 
strongly of the dish in which it was contained, I eat a 
good part of it, and gave the rest to my friend the sailor. 
‘That seaman, seeing I was ill, offered to exchange my 
meat for some which he had had the address to boil in a 
small tin-box. I prayed him to give me a little water if 
he had any, and he instantly went and fetched me some 
in his hat. My thirst was so great that I drank it out of 
this nasty cap without the slightest repugnance. 

A short while after, every one awoke, and again took 
the route for arriving at Senegal at an early hour. To- 
wards seven in the morning, having fallen a little behind 
the caravan, I saw several Moors coming towards me 
armed with lances. A young sailor boy, aged about 
twelve years, who*sometimes walked with me, stopped 
and cried in great terror, “ Ah! my God, lady, see the 
Moors are coming, and the caravan is already a great 
way before us; if they should carry us away?”  F told 
him to fear nothing, although I was really more fright- 
ened than he was. ‘These Arabs of the desert soon came 
up tous. One of them advanced with a threatening air, 
and stopping my ass, addressed to me, in his barbarous 
language, some words which he pronounced with menac- 
ing gestures. My little ship-boy having made his escape, 
I began to weep; for the Moor always prevented my ass 
going forward, who was perhaps as well content at rest- 
ing a little. However, from the gestures which he made, 
I supposed he wished to know whither I was going, and 
I cried as loud as I could, “ Ndar! Ndar !” (Senegal! 
Senegal !) the only African words I then knew. At this 
the Moor let go the bridle of my ass, and also assisted 
me by making him feel the full weight of the pole of his 
lance, and then ran off to his companions, who were roar- 
ing and laughing. I was well content at being freed 
from my fears; and what with the word ndar, and the 
famous thump of his spear, which was doubtless intended 
for my ass, I soon rejoined the caravan. I told my pa- 
rents of my adventure, who were ignorant of what had 
detained me ; they reprimanded me as they ought, and I 
promised faithfully never again to quit them. 

At nine o’clock we met upon the shore a large flock 
herded by young Moors. ‘These shepherds sold us milk, 
and one of them offered to lend my father an ass for a 
knife which he had seen him take from his pocket. My 
father having accepted the proposal, the Moor left his 
companions to accompany us as far as the river Senegal, 
from which we were yet two good leagues. There hap- 
pened a circumstance in the forenoon which had liked to 
have proved troublesome, but it turned out pleasantly. 
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The steersman of the Medusa was sleeping upon the 
sand, when a Moor found means to steal his sabre. The 
Frenchman awoke, and as soon as he saw the thief es- 
caping with his booty, rose and pursued him with horrid 
oaths. ‘The Arab, seeing himself followed by a furious 
European, returned, fell upon his knees, and laid at the 
feet of the steersman the sabre which he had stolen; 
who, in his turn, touched with this mark of confidence 
or repentance, voluntarily gave it tohim to keep. During 
this scene we frequently stopped to see how it would 
terminate, whilst the caravan continued its route. Sud- 
denly we left the shore. Our companions appearing 
quite transported with joy, some of us ran forward, and 
having gained a slight rising ground, discovered the Sene- 
gal at no great distance from them. We hastened our 
march, and for the first time since our shipwreck, a 
smiling picture presented itself to our view. ‘I'he trees 
always green, with which that noble river is shaded, the 
humming birds, the red birds, the paroquets, the prome- 
rops, &c. who flitted among their long yielding branches, 
caused in us emotions difficult to express. We could 
not satiate our eyes wita gazing on the beauties of this 
place, verdure being so enchanting to the sight, especially 
after having travelled through the desert. Before reach- 
ing the river, we had to descend a little hill covered with 
thorny bushes. My ass stumbling threw me into the 
midst of one, and I tore myself in several places, but was 
easily consoled when I at length found myself on the 
banks of a river of fresh water. Every one having 
quenched his thirst, we stretched ourselves under the 
shade ofa small grove, whilst the beneficent Mr. Carnet 
and two of our officers set forward to Senegal to announce 
our arrival, and to get us boats. In the meanwhile some 
took a little repose, and others were engaged in dressing 
the wounds with which they were covered. 

At two in the afternoon, we saw a small boat beating 
against the current of the stream with oars. It soon 
reached the spot where we were. ‘I'wo Europeans 
landed, saluted our caravans, and enquired for my father. 
One of them said he came on the part of MM. Ar- 
tigue and Labouré, inhabitants of Senegal, to offer 
assistance to the boats which were getting ready for 
our family; the other added, that he had not waited for 
us at the island of St. Louis, knowing too well what would 
be our need. We were desirous of thanking them, but 
they instantly ran off to the boat and brought us provi- 
sions, which my father’s old friends had sent him. ‘They 
placed before us large baskets containing several loaves, 
cheese, a bottle of Madcira, a bottle of filtered water, and 
dresses for my father. Every one, who, during our jour- 
ney, had taken any interest in our unfortunate family, 
and especially the brave Captain Bégnére, had a share of 
our provisions. We experienced a real satisfaction in 
partaking with them, and giving them this small mark 
of our gratitude. 

A young aspirant of marine, who had refused us a 
glass of water in the desert, pressed with hunger, begged 
of us some bread ; he got it, also a small glass of Madcira. 

It was four o'clock beforé the buats of the government 
arrived, and we all embarked. Biscuit and wine were 
found in each of them, and all were refreshed. 

That in which our family were was commanded by M. 
Artigue, captain of the port, and one of those who had 
sent us provisions. 
old friends who had not seen one another for eight years, 


hands of the unfortunate people; the negro slaves even 
seemed to deplore our disastrous fate. 

The governor placed the most sickly of our com- 
panions in an hospital ; various inhabitants of the colony 
received others into their houses; M. Artigue obligingly 
took charge of our family. 
there found his wife, two ladies, and an English lady, 
who begged to be allowed to assist us. ‘Taking my sister 


presented us to her husband, who received us in the most 
affable manner; after which she led us to her dressing- 
room, where we were combed, cleaned, and dressed by the 
domestic negresses, and were most obligingly furnished 
with linen from her own wardrobe, the whiteness of 
whichwwas strongly contrasted with our sable counte- 


Arriving at his house we} of Honour. 


Caroline and myself, she conducted us to her house, and}to enable us to subsist. 


the forts, in provisions and money, to the amount of 
50,000 franes ; and, it was the general opinion, found 
means to charge cent. per cent. on these advances, as a 
small perquisite for himself; moreover, he received at 
the request of the governor, the decoration of the Legion 
But I return to that which concerns myselt. 
My father being unable to obtain any thing, cither trom 
the governor or M. D. , was obliged to borrow money 
We were reduced to fecd on 
negro’s food, for our means would not allow us to pur- 
chase bread at 15 sous the pound, and wine at 3 franes 
the bottle. However, we were content, and perfectly 
resigned to our fate; when an English officer, Major 
Peddie, came and visited us precisely at the moment we 
were at dinner. ‘That gentleman, astonished at seeing 





nances. 
lectual faculties were forsaking me. 


several English officers sitting at table. 
nothing but tea and some pastry. 


their language, served to interpret between us. 


endure so much fatigue and miscry. 


over which we had passed. 


a profound slccp. 
—<— 
CHAPTER X. 
At nine o’clock next morning, after our arrival, we 
felt quite free from all our fatigues. We arose, and, as 
soon as we were dressed, went to thank our generous 


see our parents; and afterwards returned to our benefac- 
tors, who were waiting breakfast for us. Our conversa- 
tion was frequently interrupted during our meal, as they 
were but little acquainted with the French language, and 
we knew nothing of English. After breakfast we learned 
that the English governor had not received any orders 
for giving up the colony to the French; and until that 
took place the whole of the French expedition would be 
obliged to go to the peninsula of Cape Verd, distant trom 
Senegal about fifty leagues. ‘This information distressed 
us much, but our affliction was at its height, when my 
father came and told that the French governor, M. 
Schmaltz, had ordered him to quit Senegal with all his 
family, and go and stay at Cape Verd, until farther orders. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley, sensibly affected with the mis- 
fortunes we had already expericneed, assured us they 
would not part with us, and that they would endeavour 
to obtain the permission of the English governor. In 
tact, on the following day, that gentleman informed us 
by his aid de camp, that, having scen the wretched con- 


My father and he embraced as two] dition in which our family were, he had allowed us to 


remain at Senegal, and that he had permitted all the offi- 


and congratulated themselves that they had been per-| cers of the Medusa to stay. ‘This renewed instance of the 


mitted to meet once more before they died. We had al- 
ready made a league upon the river when a young navy 


benevolence of the English governor tranquillised us. 
We remained comfortably at the house of our benefuac- 


clerk (M. Mollien) was suddenly taken ill. We put him |tors; but a great part of our unhappy companions in 


ashore, and left him to the care of a negro to conduct him 
to Senegal when he should recover. 

Immediately the town of St. Louis presented itself to 
our view. At the distance its appearance is fine ; but in 
proportion as it is approached the illusion vanishes, and 


misfortune, fearing if they stayed at Senegal they would 
disobey the French governor, set off for Cape Verd, 
where hunger and death awaited them. Our family 
lived nearly twenty days with our benevolent hosts MM. 
Artigue and Kingsley; but my father fearing we were 


it looks as it really is—dirty, very ill built, poor and]|too great a burden for the extraordinary expenses which 


filled with straw huts black with smoke. 
evening we arrived at the port of St. Louis. 


At six in the |they made each day for us, hired a small apartment, and, 
It would be|on the first of August, we took possession of it, to the 


in vain for me to paint the various emotions of my mind|great regret of our generous friends, who wished us to 


at that delicious moment. 


I am bold to say all thejstay with them till the surrender of the colony. 


When 


colony, if we except MM. Schmaltz and Lachaumareys, | we were settled in our new habitation, my father sent a 
were at the port to receive us from our boats. M. Artiguce | petition to M. Schmaltz, for the purpose of obtaining 
going on shore first to acquaint the English governor of] provisions from the general magazine of the French ad- 
our arrival, met him coming to us on horseback, followed | ministration ; but, angry with the reception we had met 
by our generous conductor Mr. Carnet, and several supe-| with from the English, he replied he tould not give him 


rior officers. 
and sisters in our arms. 


We went on shore carrying our brothers |any thing. ; 
My father presented us to the |like ourselves, had remained at Senegal, each day re- 


Nevertheless, several French officers, who, 


English governor, who had alighted; he appeared to be |ceived their rations, or, which was better, were admitted 


sensibly affected with our misfortunes, the females and {to the table of M. D 
And the Jhis family and staff, messed. 


children chiefly exciting his commiseration. 





, With whom also the governor, 
It may be remarked here, 





native inhabitants and Europeans tenderly shook the 





that this same M. D——, advanced to the governor of 


In the midst of my misfortunes my soul had 
preserved all its strength; but this sudden change of| 
situation affected me so much, that J] thought my intel- 
When I had a little 
recovered from my faintness, our gencrous hostess con- 
ducted us to the saloon, where we found her husband and 
These gentle- 
men invited us to partake of their repast; but we took 
Among these English 
was a young Frenchman, who, speaking sufficiently well 
Inviting 
us to recite to them the story of our shipwreck and all 
our misfortunes, which we did in few words, they were 
astonished how temales and children had been able to 
We were so con- 
fused by our agitation, that we scarcely heard the ques- 
tions which were put to us, having constantly before our 
eyes the foaming waves, and the immense tract of sand 
As they saw we had need 
of repose, they all retired, and our worthy Englishwoman 
put us to bed, where we were not long before we fell into 


host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley ; then went to 


an officer of the French administration dining upon a 
dish of Kouskou, said to my father ; “ How, Mr. Picard ! 
you being in the employment of your government, and 
living so meanly ?” Mortified that a stranger should 
have seen his misery, my father felt his tears flowing : 
but, instantly collecting himself, said in a calm yet firm 
tone, “ Know, sir, that I blush not for my poverty, and 
that you have wronged ine by upbraiding me. It is true 
I have not food like the other Europeans in the colony ; 
but I do not consider myself the more unfortunate. 1 
have requested the man who represents my sovereign in 
this country, to give me the rations to which I have a 
right; but he has had the inhumanity to refuse. But 
what of that?) I know how to submit, and my family 
also.” Major Peddie, at these words, touched with our 
misfortunes, and vexed, doubtless, at having mortified 
us, though that certainly was not his intention, bade us 
good bye, and retired. Early on the morning of the 
next day, we received a visit from M. Dubois, mayor of 
the town of St. Louis in Senegal. That good and virtuous 
magistrate told us he had come, at the instance of the 
English governor, to offer us assistance ; viz. an officer's 
allowance, which consisted of bread, wine, meat, sugar, 
coffee, &c. As my father had not been able to procure 
any thing from governor Schmaltz, he thought it his 
duty to accept that which the English governor had so 
generously offered. We thanked M. Dubois; and, in a 
tew hours afterwards, we had plenty of provisions sent 
to us. 

If my father had made himself some cnemics among 
the authors of the shipwreck of the Medusa, and the 
abandoning the raft, lic was recompensed by real good 
friends among the old inhabitants of Senegal, who, with 
himself, deplored the fate of the unfortunate beings who 
were left in the midst of the ocean. Among the numerous 
friends my father had, 1 ought particalarly to mention 
the families of Pellegrin, Darneville, Lemotte, Dubois, 
Artigue, Feuilletaine, Laboure Valentin, Debonnet, Wa- 
terman, &c.: And in truth all the inhabitants of Senegal, 
if we except one family, were disposed to befriend us. 
Even the poor pegroes of the interior, after hearing of 
our misfortunes, came and offered us a small share of 
their crop. Some gave us beans, others brought us milk, 





eggs, &c.; in a word, every one offered us some assist- 
ance, after they had heard to what misery our shipwreck 
had reduced us. 

About a month after our arrival at Senegal, we went 
to look at the islands of Babaguey and Safal, situated 
about two leagues from the town of St. Louis. The first 
of these islands had been given to M. Artigue, who had 
cultivated it; the other had been given to my father in 
1807, and he had planted in it about one hundred thousand 
cotton plants, when the capture of Senegal by the English 
in 1809 obliged him to abandon his projects, and return 
to France. 

Those who have seen the countrics of Eurcpe, and 
admired the fine soil of France, need-not expect to enjoy 
the same scene at Senegal. Every where nature shows 
a savage and arid aspect; every where the dregs of a 
desert and parched soil presents itself to the view ; and 
it is only by care and unremitting toil it can be made to 
produce any thing. All the cotton which my father had 
planted in the island of Safal had been devoured by the 
cattle during his absence; he found not a plant. He 
then proposed to begin again his first operations. After 
having walked round the island of Safal, we went to 
dine with M. Artigue in the island of Babaguey, where 
we spent the remainder of the day, and in the evening 
returned to the town of Senegal. Some days after this 
jaunt, my father endeavoured to find whether the plants 
with which the island was covered would be useful in 
making potass. He arranged witi a person in Senegal 
to hire for him some negrees, and a canoe to gather the 
ashes of the plants after they were burned. A covered 
gallery which we had in the small house we inhabited, 





secmed convenient to hold the apparatus of our manu- 
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facture. Here we placed our coppers. We then com- 
menced the making of potass, waiting for the surrender 
of the colony. ‘The first essay we made gave us hopes. 
Our ashes produced a potass of fine colour, and we did 
not doubt et suceceding, when we should have sent a 
sample of it to France. We imade about four barrels, 
and my father sent a box of it to a friend of bis at Paris 
to analyze, Whilst waiting the reply of the chemist, he 
hired three negroes to begin the cultivation of his island 
of Safal. He went himself to direct their operations, but 
he fell ill of fatizue. Fortanately his illness was not of 
long continuance, and in the month of December he was 
pertectly recovered. At this period an Enylish expedi- 
tion went from Senegal into the interior of Africa, coin- 
manded by Mayor Peddie, the gentleman who had given 
so great assistance to the untortunates of the Medusa. 
That worthy philanthropic Englishman dicd soon after 
his departure ; we sincerely lamented him. 

On the first of January, 1817, the colony of Senegal 
was surrendered to the French. The English left it, 
some for Great Britain, others for Sierra Leone and the 
Cape of Good Hope; and France entered into all her 
posse ssions on the west coast of Africa. We remained 
yet a month in our first house; at last we procured one 
much larger. My father then commenced his functions 
of attorney, and we at last began to receive provisions 
from the French government. ‘The house in which we 
lived was very large; but the employment which my 
futher followed was very incompatible with the tranquillity 
we desired. ‘To remove us from the noise and tumul- 
tuous conversations of the people who perpetually came 
to the office, we had a smalji hut of reeds constructed for 
us in the midst of our garden, which was very large. 
Hicre my sister, my cousin, and myself, passed the 
greater part of the day, From that time we began to 
see a little of the world, and to return unavoidable visits. 
Every Sunday the family went to the island of Safal, 
where we very agreeably spent the day; for that day 
seemed as short in the country, as the six other days of 
the week were long and listless at Senegal. ‘That coun- 
try was so little calculated for people of our age, that we 
continually teased our father to return with us to France. 

Jutas he had great expectations trom the manutacture 
of potass, he nade us stay, as we would be of great ser- 
viee to him in the end, for superintending the works of 
that manufacture. 

It is now tite to give a brief description of Senegal 
and its environs, to enable the reader better to appreciate 
that which I have to say in the sequel. 

Travellers who have written about Afriea, have given 
too magnificent a picture of that country known by the 
name of Senegal. Apparently, after the fatigues of a long 
and tedious journcy, they have been charmed with the 
first fresh spot where they could repose. That first im- 
pression has all the force of reality to the superficial ob- 
server; butif he remain any time, the illusion vanishes, 
and Senegal appears what it really is—a parehed and 
barren country, destitute of the most necessary vegeta- 
bles for the nourishment and preservation of the health 
of man, 

The town of St. Louis, which is also called Senegal, 
because it is the head-quaiters of the French establish- 
ments on that coast, is built upon a small island; or a 
bank of sand, formed in the midst of the river Senegal, 
at about two leagues from its mouth. It is two thousand 
toises in length, and three hundred in breadth. ‘The na- 
tive inhabitants of the country call it Ndar, and Ba-Fing, 
or Black River, the river which waters it. The last name 
corresponds to that of Niger, which ancient geographers 
have given to that river. 

The population of St. Louis is about ten thousand 
souls, five hundred of whom are Europeans, two thou- 
sand negroes or free mulattoes, and nearly seven thousand 
five hundred slaves. ‘There are about one hundred and 
filly houses in St. Louis inhabited by Europeans; the re- 
mainder consists of simple squares, or huts of straw, 
which a slight flame would cause to vanish in a moment, 
as well as all the houses of brick which are near them. 
The streets are spacious, but not paved, The greater 
part are so completely filled with sand, which the winds 
and hurricanes bring from the deserts of Sahara, that it 
is nearly impossible to walk along them when the winds 
are blowing. That fine and burning sand so impregnates 
the air, that it is inhaled, and swallowed with the food; 
in short, it penetrates every thing, The narrow and 
little frequented streets are often blocked np, Some of 
the houses are fine enough; they have but one story. 
Some have covered gallerics; but in general the roofs 
are in the oriental fashion, in the form of a terrace. 

The gardens of Senegal, though their plants have been 
much praised, are nevertheless few in number, and in 
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very bad condition. ‘The whole of their cultivation is 
limited to some bad cabbeges, devoured by the inscets, a 
plot of bitter radishes, and two or three beds of salad, 
withered before it is fit for use; but these vegetables, it 
must be said, are very exquisite, because there are none 
better. ‘The governor’s garden, however, is stocked 


with various plants, such as cucumbers, melons, carrots, 
Indian pinks, some plants of barren ananas, and some 
marigolds. ‘There are also in the garden three young date 
trees, a small vine arbour, and seme young American 
and Indian plants. But these do not thrive, as much on 
account of the poverty of the soil, as the hot winds of 
the Desert, which wither them. Some, nevertheless, are 
vigorous, from being sheltered by walls, and frequently 
watered. 

Five or six trees, somewhat bushy, (island fig-trees), 
are planted here and there in the streets, where may be 
seen also four or five baobabs, the leaves of which are 
devoured by the negroes before they are fully blown, 
anda palm of the specics of Ronn, which serves as a 
signal-post for ships at sea. 

A league and a half froin the island of St. Louis, is 
situated the island of Babaguey. It is almost entirely 
cultivated, but the soil is so arid that it will seareely grow 
any thing but cotton. ‘here is a military station on 
this island, and a signal-post. MM. Artigue and Gans- 
fort each have a small dwelling here. ‘The house, built 
in the European manner, which is there seen, serves to 
hold the soldiers, and to accommedate the officers of 
Senegal on their partics of pleasure. 

The island of Safal is situated to the cast of Bubaguey, 
and is separated from it by an arm of the river. ‘This 
was the asylum which we chose in the end to withdraw 
trom misery, as will be seen in the sequel. 

To the east of the island of Safal, is situated the large 
island of Bokos, the fertility of which is very superior to 
the three preeeding. Here are scen large fields of mil- 
let, maize, cotton, and indigo, of the best quality. The 
negroes have established large villages here, the inhabi- 
tants of which live in happy ease. 

‘l'o the north of these islands, and to the east of Sene- 
gal, is the island of Sor, where resides a kind of black 
prinee, called by the French Jean Bart. The general 
aspect of this island is arid, but there are places suscepti- 
ble of being made into large plantations. M. Valentin, 
mnerchant at St. Louis, has already planted several thou- 
sand fvet of cotton, which is ina thriving condition. But 
that island being very much exposed to the incursions 
of the Moors of the Desert, it would perhaps be impru- 
dent to live in it. 

A multitude of ether islands, formed by the encroach- 
nents of the river upon the mainland, border on those ot 
which IT have already spoken, several leagues distant to 
the north and east. They are principally covered with 
marshes, which it would be difficult to drain. In these 
islands grows the patriarch of vegetables described by 
the celebrated Adanson, under the pame_ of Baobab, 
Calibash tree,) the circumference of which is often found 
to be above one hundred tect. 

Several other islands, more or less extended than the 
preceding, rise above the river near to St. Louis, as far 
as Podor; the greater part of which are not inhabited, 
although their soil is as fertile as those near Senegal. 
This indifference of the neeroes in cultivating these isl- 
ands, is explained by the influence which the Moors of the 
Desert of Sahara are permitted to have over all the coun- 
try bordering upon Senegal, the inhabitants of which 
they carry otf to sell to the slave merchants of the island 
of St. Louis. It is not to be doubted, that the abolition 
of the slave trade, and the acquisition which the French 
have made in the country of Dagama, will soon destroy 
the preponderance of the barbarians of the Desert upon 
the banks of the Senegal; and that things being placed 
on their former footing, the negroes established in the 
French colonies will be permitted to enjoy in peace the 
fields which they have planted. 

Among all the islands, Tolde, which is about two 
leagues in circumference, seems to be the most conveni- 
ent for a military and agricultural station. 

Near to the village ot Dagama, up the river, is thé 
island of Morfil, which is not less than fifty leagues from 
east to west, and about cight or ten in breadth. ‘The 
negroes of the republie of Peules cultivate great quanti- 
ties of millet, maize, indigo, cotton and tobacco, The 
country of the Peules negroes extends abgut one 
hundred and twenty leagues, by thirty in breadth. It is 
a portion of the ancient empire of the negro Wolofs, 
which, in former times, comprehended all the countries 
situated between the rivers Senegal and Gambia, The 
country of the Peules is watered by a branch of the Sene- 









gal, which they call Morfil; and, like Lower Egypt, 


owes its extreme fertility to its annual overflowing. The 
surprising abundance of their harvests, which are twice 
a year, makes it considered as tle granary of Senegal. 
Here are to be scen immense fields finely cultivated, ex- 
tensive forests producing the rarest and finest kinds of 
trees, and a prodigious diversity of plants and shrubs fit 
for dyeing and medicine. 

To the cast of the Peules is the country of Galam, or 
KKayaga, situated two hundred leagues from the island of 
St. Louis. ‘Vhe French have an establishment in the 
village of Baquel. ‘This country, from its being a little 
elevated, enjoys at all times a temperature sufficiently cool 
and healthtul. lis soil is considered susceptible of every 
species of cultivation: the mines of gold and silver, which 
border upon it, promise one day to rival the richest in 
the possession of Spain in the New World. ‘lhis con- 
jecture is sufficiently justified by the reports sent to Ey- 
rope by the agents of the African and Indian Companies, 
and particularly by M. de Buffon. who, in a MS. deposit- 
ed in the archives of the colonies, thus expresses himself : 
—‘ It is certain that there are found in the sand of the 
rivers (in the country of Galam) various precious stones, 
such as rubies, topazes, sapphires, and perhaps some 
diamonds ; and there are in the mountains veins of gold 
and silver.” ‘Iwo productions, not less estimable per- 
haps than gold and silver, are indigenous to this fine 
country, and increase in the most prodigious manner 
there ; viz. tle Lotus, or bread-tree, of the ancients, spo- 
ken of by Pliny; and the Shea, or butter-trce, of which 
the English traveller Mungo Park has given a descrip- 
tion. 





—-_——_. 
CHAPTER XI. 

We were happy enough, at least content, at Sencgal, 
until the sickness of my stepmother broke in upon the 
repose we enjoyed. ‘lowards the middle of July 1817, 
she fell dangerously ill; all the symptoms of a malignant 
fever appeared in her; and in spite of all the assistance 
of art and the care we bestowed upon her, she diced in the 
beginning of November of the same year. Her loss 
plunged us all into the deepest affliction. My father was 
inconsolable. From that melancholy period, there was 
no happiness for our unfortunate family: chagrin, sick- 
ness, enemies, all seemed to conspire against us. A 
short while after her death my father reccived a letter 
from the chemist at Paris, informing him that the sam- 
ple of potass which he had sent to France was nothing 
but marine salt, and some particles of potass and salt- 
petre. This news, although disagreeable, did not afiect 
us, because we had still greater misfortunes to deplore. 
About the end of the year, my father finding his employ- 
went would scarcely enable him to support his numerous 
family, turned his attention to comimerce, hoping thus to 
do some good, as he intended to scnd me to look after the 
family, and to take charge of the new improvements in the 
island, which had become very dear to him from the time 
he had deposited in it the mortal remains of his wife and 
his youngest child. For the better success of his projcct, 
he went into copartnership with a certain personage in 
the colony ; but instead of benefiting his speculations, as 
he had flattered himself, it proved nothing but loss: Be- 
sides he was cheated in an unworthy manner by the 
people in whom he had plaged his confidence ; and as he 
was prohibited by the Fremch authorities from traftick- 
ing, he could not plead his @wn defence, nor get an ac- 
count of the merchandise of which they had,defrauded 
him. Some time after he Rad sustained this loss, he 
bought a large boat, whtch he refitted at a considerable 
expense. He made the purchase in the hope of being 
able to trafic with the Portuguese of the island of Cape 
Verd, but in vain; the governor of the colony prohibited 
him from all communication with these islands. 

Such were the first misfortunes which we experienced 
at Senegal, and which were only the precursors of still 
greater to come. 

Besides all these, my father had much trouble and 
vexation to endure in the employment he followed. The 
bad state of the affairs of the colony, the poverty of the 
greater part of its inhabitants, occasioned to him all sorts 
of contradictions and disagreements. Debts were not 
paid, the ready money sales did not go off; processes 
multiplied in a frightful manner; every day creditors 
came to the office soliciting actions against their debtors ; 
in a word, he was in a state of perpetual torment either 
with his own personal matters, or with those of others. 
However, as he hoped soon to be at the head of the agri- 
cultural establishment projected at Senegal, he supported 
his difficulties with great courage. 

In the expedition which was to have taken place in 








1815, the Count Trigant de Beaumont, whom the king 
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had appointed governor of Senegal, had promised my 
father to reinstate him in the rank of captain of infantry, 
which he had held before the Revolution, and atter that 


to appoint him to the command of the counting-house of 


Galam, dependent upon the governinent of Senegal. In 
1816, my father again left Paris with that hope, for the 
employment of attorney did not suit his disposition, 
which was peaceable and honest. He had the first gift 
of the documents concerning the countries where they 
were to found the agricultural establishments in Africa, 
and had proposed plans which were accepted of at the 
time by the President of the Council of State, and by the 
Minister of Marine, for the colonisation of Senegal; but 
the unfortunate events of 1815 having overturned every 
thing, another governor was nominated for that colony 
in place of Count Trigant de Beanmont. All his plans 
and proposed projects were instantly altered for the pur- 
pose of giving them the appearance of novelty ; and my 


father found himself in a situation to apply these lines of 


Virgil to himself. 


“Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honorcs.” 
These lines I made, another has the praise. ¢ 


At first the new governor (M. Schmaltz) was almost dis- 
posed to employ my father in the direction of the agri- 
cultural establishment of Senegal ; but he allowed himself 
to be circumvented by certain people, to whom my father 
had perhaps spoken too much truth. He thought no 
more of him, and we were set up as a mark of every kind 
of obloquy. 

Finding then that he could no longer reckon upon the 
promises which had been made to him on the subject of 
the plans which he had proposed for the colony of 
Senegal, my father turned his attention to the island of 
Satal, which seemed to promise a little fortune for himselt 
and family. He doubled the number of his labouring 
negrocs, and appointed a black overseer for superintend- 
ing his work. 

In the beginning of 1818, we believed our cotton crop 
would make us amends for the loss which we had sus- 
tained at various times. All our plants were in the most 
thriving condition, and promised an abundant harvest. 
We had also sown maize, millet, and some country beans, 
which looked equally well. 

At this period, M. Schmaltz was recalled to France. 
M. Flauriau succeeded him; but the nomination of the 
new governor did not alleviate our condition. Every 
Sunday my father went to visit his plantation, and to 
give directions for the labours of the week. He had built 
a large hut for the overseer, upon the top of a little hill, 
which wag almost exactly in the centre of the island. It 
was a little distance from the small house which he had 
raised as a tomb, to receive the remains of his wife and 
child, whom he had at first buried in a place to the south 
of the cotton field. He “surrounded the monument of 
his sorrow with a kind of evergreen bean tree, which 
soon crept over the grave, and entirely concealed it from 
the view. This little grove of verdure attracted, by the 
freshness of its foliage, a multitude of birds, and served 
them for a retreat. My father never left this place but 
he was more tranquil, and less affected with his mis- 
fortunes. 

Towards the middle of April, secing his plants had 
produced less cotton than he had expected, and that the 
hot wind and grasshoppers had made great havoc in his 
plantations, my father decided to leave upon it but one 
old negro, for superintending the day-labourers, whom 
he had reduced to four. In the mean time, we learned 
that some merchants, settled at Senegal, had written to 
France against my father. They complained that he 
had not employed sufficient severity against some un- 
fortunate persons who had not been able to pay their 
debts ; and they exclaimed against some miserable specu- 
lations which he had made in the country of Fouta Toro, 
for procuring grain necessary for the support of his 
negroes. 

The expedition to Galam making preparations for its 
departure,* my father, in spite of the insinuations of some 
merchants of the colony, was desirous also of trying his 
fortune. He associated himself with a person who was 
to make the voyage; he bought European goods, and 
refitted his boat, which again occasioned him loss. 





* The voyage from Senegal to the country of Galam is 
made but once a year, because it is necessary to take ad- 
vantage of the overflowing of the river, either in coming 
or going. The merchant boats which are destined to 
make the voyage look like a fleet, and depart in the 
middle of August, under escort of a king’s ship, commis- 
sioned to pay the droits and customs to the negro princes 
of the interior, with whom that colony is connected. 


‘Towards the middle of August 1513, the expedition set 
off. A month after its departure, my cousin, whom the 
country had considerably atfected, returned to France, to 
our great regret. My sister and myself found ourselves 
the only society to enable us to support our sorrows; 
however, as we hoped to return to France in a few years, 
we overcame our disappointment. We had already in 
some degree recovered our tranquillity, in spite of all our 
misfortunes and the solitude in which we lived, when 
my futher received a letter from the governor of the 
colony, announcing to hiin, that, by the decision of the 
ininister of marine, a new attorney had come to Senegal, 
and enjoining him at the same time to place the papers 
of the office in the hands of his successor. 

Such a circumstance could not fail to affeet us much; 
for the few resources we posscssed made us anticipate 
an event almost as horrible as the shipwreck, which ex- 
posed our family to all the horrors of want in the bound- 
less deserts of Sahara. My father, however, having 
nothing with which he could reproach himself, couraye- 
ously supported this new misfortune, hoping sooner or 
later to be able to unmask those who had urged his ruin. 
He wrote a letter to his excelleney the Minister of Marine, 
in which he detailed the affairs of the office of the colony, 
the regularity of the accounts, the unfortunate condition 
to which his numerous family were reduced by the loss 
of his employment, and concluded with these words :— 
“ Broken without being heard, at the end of twenty-nine 
years of faithful service, but too proud to make me afraid 
of a disgrace which cannot but be honourable to me, 
especially as it has its source in those philanthropic 
principles which I manifested in the abandoning of the 
ratt of the Medusa, I resign imyself in silence to my 
destiny.” 
This letter, full of energy, although a little too firm, 
fuiled not to affect the feeling heart of the Minister of 
Marine, who wrote to the governor of Senegal to give 
my father some employment in the administration of the 
colony. But that order had either remained too long in 
the office of the minister, or the governor of Senegal had 
judged it proper not to communicate the good news to 
us, as we did not hear of the order of the minister till 
aller the death of my father, nearly fifteen months after 
its date. 
When my father had rendered his accounts, and in- 
stalled his successor into the colony’s office, he told me 
it would be quite necessary to think of returning into his 
island of Safal, to cultivate it ourselves. He persuaded me 
that our plantation suffered solely from the want of our 
personal care, and that the happiness and tranquillity of a 
country life would soon make us forget our enemies and 
our sutferings. It was then decided that I shonld set otf 
on the morrow, with two of my brothers, to go and cul- 
tivate the cotton at the plantation. We took our little 
shallop, and two negro sailors, and, by daybreak, were 
upon the river, leaving at Senegal my father, my sister 
Caroline, and the youngest of our brothers and sisters. 

—>-— 
CHAPTER XII. 

For the space of two months I endured, as did my 
little brothers, the beams of a burning sun, the irritations 
of insects and thorns, and the want of that food to which 
we had been accustomed. I suffered during all the day 
from a severe headache ; but I collected from the ground 
which belonged to us the cotton, on which were founded 
all our hopes. At night my two young brothers and 
myself retired into the cottage which we used in the 
island; the working negroes brought the cotton we had 
collected during the day; after which I set about pre- 
paring supper. The children, accompanied by the old 
negro Etienne (the keeper of the plantation,) went and 
picked up some branches of dry wood. We lighted a 
large fire in the middle of the hut, and I kneaded the 
cakes of millet flour which were to be our supper, as well 
as what was to supply us next day. My paste being 
prepared, I laid each cake upon the fire which the child- 
ren had lighted. Often, and especially when we were 
very hungry, I placed them ona shovel of iron which 
I set upon the fire. This quick mode of proceeding 
procured us millet bread in less than half an hour: 
but it must be confessed that this species of wafers 
or cakes, though well enough prepared and baked, was 
far from having the taste of those we eat at Paris. 
However, to make them more palatable, I added butter 
when I had it, or we ate them with some sour milk. 
With the first dish was served up at the same time the 
dessert, which stood in the place of dainties, of roast meat 
and salad; it generally consisted of boiled beans, or 
roasted pistachio nuts. On festival days, being those 





lin eating 
Senegal. 
In the month of December 1818, having gone cne 
morning with my brothers to take a walk among the 
woods behind our cottage, I found a tree covered with 
blossoms as white as snow, and which had a delicious 
smell. We gathered a great quantity of them, which 
we carried home; but these flowers, as we afterwards 
found by sad experience, contained a deleterions poison. 
Their strong and pungent odour ccused violent pains in 
the head, forerunners of a malignant fever, which brought 
us within two steps of the grave. ‘I'wo days after my 
young brothers were seized; fortunately my father arrived 
on the following day and removed them to Senegal. 
Now then I was alone with my old negro Etienne in 
the island of Safal, far from my family, isolated in the 
midst of a desert island, in which the birds, the wolves, 
and the tigers composed the sole population. I gave 
free course to my tears and sorrows. ‘The civilised 
world, said I to myself, is far trom me, an immense river 
separates me from imy friends. Alas! what comfort can 
I find in this frightiul solitude? What can 1 do upon 
this wretched earth? But although 1 said I was un- 
fortunate, was I not necessary to my unhappy father ? 
Had I not promised to assist hun in the edueation of his 
children, whom cruel death had deprived of their mother ? 
Yes! yes! I was too sensible my lite was yet necessary. 
Engaged in these melancholy reflections, I fell into a 
depression of mind which it would be difficult to deseribe. 
Next morning the tumult of my thoughts led me to the 
banks of the river, where the preceding evening I had 
seen the canoe carry away my father and my young 
brothers. ‘There I fixed my humid eyes upon the ex- 
panse of water without seeing any thing but a herrible 
lmmmensity ; then, as recovered trom my sorrow, I turned 
to the neighbouring fields to greet the flowers and plants 
which the sun was just beginning to gild. They were 
my friends, my companions; they alone could yet alleviate 
my melancholy, and render my loncliness supportable. 
At last the star of day arising above the horizon, udmon- 
ished me to resume my labours. 
Having returned to the cottage, | went to tle harvest 
with Etienne. For the space of two days, 1 continued 
at my accustomed occupation, but on the niorning of the 
third, on returning from the plantation to the house, I 
felt myself suddenly seized with a violent pain in my 
head. As soon as I reached home } lay down. On the 
morning IT found myself unable to rise out of bed; a 
burning fever had manifested itself during the night, and 
even deprived me of the hope of being able to return to 
Senegal. 
I was incapable of doing any thing. The good Etienne, 
touched with iny condition, took his fowling picce, and 
went into the neighbouring woods, to endeavour to shoot 
me some game. An old vulture was the only produce 
of the chase. He brought it to me, and, in spite of the 
repugnance I expressed for that species of bird, he per- 
sisted in boiling some of it for me. In about an hour 
afterwards, he presented me with a bowl of that African 
broth ; but I found it so bitter, I could not swallow it. 
I felt myself getting worse, and every moment seemed 
to be the last of life. At last, about noon, having col- 
lected all my remaining strength, I wrote to my father 
the distressed state 1 was in; Etienne took the charge 
of carrying my letter, and Jeft me alone in the midst of 
our island. At night I experienced a great increase of 
fever; my strength abandone d me entirely ; I was unable 
to shut the door of the house in which I lay. I was far 
from my family; no human being dwelt in the island ; 
no person witnessed my sufferings; I fell into a state of 
utter unconsciousness, and I knew not what | did during 
the remainder of the night. On the following morning, 
having recovered from my insensibility, I heard some 
person near me utter sorrowful cries; it was my good 
sister Caroline. I opened my eyes, and to my astonish. 
ment, found myself at Senegal, surrounded by an alflicted 
funily. I felt as if 1 had returned from the other werld. 
My father had set off on the instant le had received my 
letter, with Etienne to the island, and, finding me de- 
lirious, took me to Senegal without my being conscious 
of it. Recovering by ¢egrees from my confusion, I was 
desirous of secing my brothers, who had been attacked 
the same way as myself. Onur house looked like an 
hospital. Here a dying child wished them to take away 
the monster he imagined he saw before his bed; there 
another demanded something to drink, then refusing to 
take the medicines which were offered to him, filled the 
house with his groans; ata distance my fecble voiee was 


the sweet bread he brought with him from 


heard asking something to quench the thirst which con- 
sumed me. 


However, the unremitting care we reccived, as well 





when my father came to sce us, we forgot our bad fare 
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as the generous medicine of M. Quincey, with the tender 
concern of my father and iny sister Caroline, soon placed 
us out of danger. I then understood that the flowers I 
had had the imprudence to collect in the wood of Safal, 
had been the principal cause of my illness, as well as 
that of ny brothers. In the meanwhile, my father built 
two new huts in the island, with the intention of going 
and living there with all his family. But, as his affairs 
kept him some days at Senegal, he was prevented from 
returning to Safal with the children to continue the col- 
lecting of cotton. On the morrow we all three set off. 
When we had arrived upon the Marigot, in the island of 
Subaguey, we hailed the keeper of our island to come 
and take us over in his canoe, In the mean time I 
amused syselfin looking at our habitation, which seemed 
to be very much embellished since my departure, as it 
had been augmented with two new cottages. I dis- 
covered the country to be much greener since J last saw 
it; in a word, all nature secined smiling and beautiful. 
At last Etienne, to whom we had been ealling for a 
quarter of an honr, arrived with his canoe, into which 
we stepped, and soon were again in the island of Safal. 


Arrived at my cottage, I began to examine all the 
changes my father had made during my illness. The 
sinall cottage situated to the west, 1 chose as my sleep- 
ing apartment. It was well made with straw and reeds 
yet green, and the window, whence was seen the cotton 
field, was of the greatest advantage to me. J began to 
clean the floor of my apartments, which was nothing else 
than sand, among which were various roots and blades of 
yrass. After that I] went to visit the little poultry yard, 
where I found two ducks and some hens placed there a 
short while before. I was very glad of these little ar- 
rangements; and returned to the principal cottage to 
prepare breakfast. After this we betook ourselves to the 
business of cotton gathering. 

Hight days had already clapsed since our return to the 
island of Safal, when one morning we perceived our 
shallop upon the river, which we always knew by a signal 
placed upon the mast head. It was my father, who 
brought twelve negroes with bim, which he had hired at 
Senegal, for assisting him in the cultivation of his island. 
The men were instantly set to break up the soil; the 
women and children assisted us in gathering cotton. My 
father then dismissed the negroes, who worked by the 
day, as he had to come and go to Senegal, where the 
urgency of his business yet required his presence. 

{ remained a long while without secing him; but at 
the end of eight days, 1 was agreeably surprised at 
finding our boat in the little bay of the Babaguey. I ran 
with the family negroes to disembark our effects, and I 
soon had the pleasure of holding my sister Caroline in 
myarms, My father came on shore afterwards with the 
youngest children, aud all tho family found theimselves 
united under the roof of the African cottage, in the island 
of Safal. “ You se’, my child,” said my father to me on 
entering our huts, * you seo all our riches! we have 
neither moveables nor house at Senegal; every thing we 
can claim as our own is here.”’ [| embraced my father, 
and my brothers and sisters, and then went to unload 
our boat, Our house was soon filled. It served at once 
for a cellar, graaary, store house, a parlour, and bed 
chamber. Howeyer, we found a place tor every thing: 
next day we began to fit them up more commodiously. My 
sister and myself liyed jn the sinall house to the west; my 
futher took up his residence in that towards the east ; and 
the large hut in the centre was the place where the 
children slept. Round about the last we suspended some 
poards by cords, to hold our dishes end various kitchen 
utensils. A table, two benches, and some chairs, a large 
couch, some old barrels, a mill to grind the cotton, im- 
plements of husbandry, constituted the furniture of’ that 
cottage. Nevertheless, in spite of its hymbleness, the 
sun came and gilded our roofs of straw and reeds. 
My father then fitted up his cottage as a study, »Here 
were boards suspended by small cords, upon which 
his books and papers were arranged with the greatest 
order;—there a fir board, supported by four feet, driven 
juto the ground, serves as a desk; at a distance stood 
his gun, his pistols, his sword, his clarionet, and some 
mathematical instruments. A chair, a small couch, a 
pitcher, and a cup, formed his little furniture, 

Our cottage was situated on the top of a little hill of 
gentle ascent. Forests of mangrove-trees, gum-trees, 
tamarind-trees, sheltered us on the west, the north, and 
the east. ‘I’o the south was situated the plantation which 
we called South-field. This field was already covered 
with about three hundred thousand fret of cotton, a third 
of which had nearly begun to be productive. Upon the 
banks of the river, and to the west of the cotton field, 
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was situated our garden; finally, to the south of the plain, 
were our fields of maize, beans, and millet. 

Our little republic, to which my father gave laws, was 
governed in the following manner :—We usually rose 
about day-break, and met altogether in the large cottage. 
After having embraced our father, we fell upon our knees 
to return thanks to the Supreme Being for the gift of 
another day. ‘I'hat finished, my father led the negroes 
to their work, during which my sister and myself ar- 
ranged the family affairs, and prepared breakfast, when, 
about eight o’clock, we returned to the cottage. Break- 
fust being over, each took his little bag, and went and 
gathered-cotton. About noon, as the heat became insup- 
portable, all returned to the cottage, and worked at dif- 
ferent employments. I was principally charged with the 
education of my young brothers and sisters, and the 
young negroes of the family. Round my little hut were 
suspended various pictures for study, upon which I 
taught them to read according to the method of mutual 
assistance. A bed of sand, smoothed upon a small bench, 
served the younger ones to trace and understand the let- 
ters of the alphabet: the others wrote upon slates. We 
bestowed nearly two hours upon each exercise, and then 
my scholars amused themselves at different games. At 
three o’clock, all returned to the cotton field, and remain- 
ed till five. Dinner, which we usually had at six, was 
followed by a little family conversation, in which the 
children were interrogated concerning what they had 
been taught during the day. When I was well pleased 
with them, I promised them a story, or a fable, in the 
evening. Sometimes after dinner, we went to take a 
short walk on the banks of the river; then returned to the 
cottage, where Etienne had had the care of lighting a 
large fire, the heat of which forced the musquitoes and 
gnats to yield their place to the little circle which our 
family made round the hearth. ‘Then my sister Caroline 
and mysclf related some fables to the children, or read 
them a lesson from the Evangelists or the Bible ; whilst 
my father smoked his pipe, amusing himself by contem- 
plating all his family around him. ‘The hour of going to 
bed being arrived, we made a common prayer, after 
which all retired to their separate huts to sleep. 

Thus did our days glide away amid the occupations of 
the fields and the recreations of the family. On Sun- 
days, our labours were suspended. Sometimes to spend 
the day more agreeably,and avoid the molestations of the 
hunters, who often came to our island, we went to the 
island of Bokos, situated to the east of Safal. On reach- 
ing it, we scated ourselyes under a large baobab, which 
was more than thirty feet in circumference. After hav- 
ing finished our humble repast under the umbrage of that 
wonderful tree, my father would go and amuse himself 
with the chase ; my sister Caroline and myself went to 
search for rare plants, to assist our studies in botany ; 
whilst the children hunted butterflies and other insects. 
Charles, the eldest of the boys, swam like a fish; and, 
when my father shot a duck or aigrette upon the water, 
he would instantly throw himself in, and fetch the game. 
At other times he would climb to the top of the trees to 
rob the birds, or bury himself in the midst of bushes to 
gather the fruits of the country, then run, all breathless 
and delighted, to present us with his discovery. We 
would remain in the island till nearly four in the after- 
noon, then return to our boat, and our negroes rowed us 
to our island. 

During the time of the greatest heats, for we could not 
long endure the rays of the sun, we passed a part of the 
Sunday under a very bushy tamarind-tree, which stood 
at a littie distance from our cottage. Thus, in the good 
old times, did the lords, barons, and marquises gather 
themselves under the old elms of the village, to discuss 
the concerns of their vassals, in like manner did my 
father collect us under the tamarind-tree to regulate the 
affairs of his republic, and also to enjoy the landscapes 
which our island afforded. We sometimes took our 
meals there, and on those oecasions the ground served us 
at once for table, table-cloth, and seat. The children 
gamboled on the grass, and played a thousand tricks to 
amuse us. We now began to discover that every condi- 
tion of life had its own peculiar enjoyments. If the la- 
bours of the week seemed long and laborious, the Sab- 
bath recompensed us by our country recreations. We 
lived thus for some time in the greatest tranquillity. 
Shut up in a desert island, from all society, we ventured 
to think we had discovered the condition of real happi- 


ness. 

Every Wednesday we sent two negroes to the village 
of Gandiolle, to purchase provisions, such as butter, milk, 
eggs, &c, One day, however, my father resolved to pur- 
chase a cow and thirty fowls, that we might have in our 





island all the little necessaries ased by a family. Ow 





poultry yard being thus augmented, we looked upon our- 
selves as great as the richest princes in Africa ; and in 
truth, since we had a cottage, milk, butter, eggs, maize, 
millet, cotton, tranquillity and health, what more was 
necessary for our comfort? 

—>—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Whilst we were thus enjoying in peace our little good 
fortune, my father received a letter, desiring him to re- 
turn to Senegal in all possible speed. He went, and lett 
me at the head of our establishment, but a great misfor- 
tune happened, which we could not prevent ;—six of our 
labouring negroes, whom he had hired, deserted during 
the night, and took our small boat with them. I was 
extremely distressed, and instantly made Etienne swim 
the river, and go and bez of the President at Babaguey 
to take him to my fatle’, who was still at Senegal, to 
tell him the melancholy news. That good negro was 
soon on the other side of the water, and went to M. Le- 
rouge (the name of the president,) who gave him his 
canoe. At night, we saw him returning without my 
father,“who went into the country to search for the fugi- 
tive negroes. He spent three whole days in the coun- 
tries of Gandiolle and 'Touby, which lie in the neighbour- 
hood of our island, but all his labour was in vain. ‘The 
deserting negroes had already gained the forests of the 
interior ; and my father, exhausted with fatigue, returned 
to Safal. I confess, though I was deeply distressed at 
the desertion of these slaves, who were so necessary to 
us for realizing our agricultural projects, my heart could 
not blame these unfortunate creatures, who only sought 
to recover that freedom from which they had been torn. 

At this date, that is about the Ist of March 1819, we 
learned that M. Schmaltz had-returned from France, and 
was in the Bay of St. Louis; and that the minister of 
marine had approved of all the projects relative to the 
agricultural establishment at Senegal. ‘This news re- 
vived my father’s hopes. As this establishment had been 
originally proposed by him, he flattered himself they 
would do him justice in the end. In this expectation, 
he went to meet with Governor Schmaltz, who had to 
pass our house on the morrow ; but he would not speak 
with him. On the following day, my father wrote to 
him from the hotef at St. Louis; four days after which, 
we were assured that, the governor was very far from 
wishing us well, and still farther from doing justice to 
my father. However, some of his friends encouraged 
him to make fresh endeavours, and persuaded him he 
would obtain a premium of encouragement for having 
first set the example of cultivating cotton at Senegal ; 
they assured him also that funds had been sent to M. 
Schmaltz for that purpose. Vain hope! every claim was 
rejected, we had not even the satisfaction of knowing 
whether the premium which my father sought was due 
to him or not; we got no reply. My father wishing to 
make a last attempt to ward off the misery which menac- 
ed us, went to supplicate the governor to allow us either 
money to purchase food, or rations. ‘This last petition 
was not more successful than the former. We were 
abandoned to our unhappy fate, whilst more than twenty 
persons, who had never done any service to the govern- 
ment, received gratis rations every day from the maga- 
zines of the colony. “Very well!” said my futher to 
me, when he found he was refused that assistance which 
M. Schmaltz had ordered to the other unfortunate per- 
sons in the colony, “ let the governor be happy if he can, 
I will not envy his felicity. Behold, my child, behold 
this roof of thatch which covers us; see these hurdles of 
reeds which moulder into dust, this bed of rushes, my 
body already impaired by years, and my children weep- 
ing around me for bread! You see a perfect picture of 
poverty! Nevertheless, there are yet beings upon the 
earth more unfortunate than we are !’—Alas!” said Ito 
him, “our misery is great; but | can support it, and even 
greater, without complaining, if | saw you exposed to 
less harassing cares. All your children are young, and 
of a gocd constitution; we can endure misfortune, and 
even habituate ourselves to it; but we have cause to fear 
that the want of wholesome and suflicient food will make 
you fall, and then we shall be deprived of the only stay 
we have upon earth.’”—*O! my dear child,” cried my 
father, “ you have penetrated into the seercts of my soul, 
you know all my fears, and I will no longer endeavour 
to conceal the sorrow which has weighed for a long time 
upon my heart. However, my death may perhaps be a 
blessing to my family ; my bitter enemies will ther doubt- 
less cease to persecute you.’ —‘ My father,” replied I, 
“break not my heart; how can you, forgetting your 
children, their tender affection, the assistance which you 
ought to give them, and which they have a right to ex- 
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pect from you, wish us to believe your death will be a 
benefit to us?” He was moved with these words, and 
his tears flowed in abundance; then, pressing me to his 
bosom, he cried, “ No, no, my dear children, I will not 
die, but will live to procure for you an existence more 
comfortable than that you have experienced since we 
came to Scnegal. From this moment I break every tie 
which binds me to the government of this colony ; 1 will 
go and procure for you a new abode in the interior of the 
country of the negroes ; yes, my dear children, we will 
find more humanity among the savage hordes that live in 
our neighbourhood, than among the greater part of those 
Europeans who compose the administration of the colo- 
ny.” In fact, some time after, my father obtained from 
the negro prince of the province of Cayor, a grant on his 
estates, and we were to take possession of it after the 
rainy season; but Heaven had decided otherwise. 

From this time, my father, always indignant at the 
manner in which the governor had acted towards us, re- 
solved to retire altogether to his island, and to have as 
little intercourse with the Europeans of the colony as he 
could. Nevertheless, he received with pleasure the 
friends who from time to time came to visit us, and who 
sometimes carried him to St. Louis, where they disputed 
among themselves the pleasure of entertaining him, and 
of making him forget his misfortunes by the favours 
which they heaped upon him; but the mortifications he 
had experienced in that town made him always impatient 
till he returned to his island. One day as he returned 
from Senegal, after having spent two days at the house 
of his friends, they lent him a negro mason to build an 
oven for us; for till then we had always baked our bread 
upon the embers. With this oven we were no longer 
obliged to eat our millet-bread with the cinders which so 
plenteously stuck to it. 

One morning, as he was preparing to take the negroes 
to their labour, he perceived his dog did not follow him 
as usual. He called, but in vain. ‘hen he thought his 
faithful companion had crossed the river to Babaguey, as 
he used to do sometimes. Arrived at the cotton-field, 
my father remarked large foot-prints upon the sand, 
which seemed to be those of a tiger, and beside them 
several drops of blood, and doubted not that his poor Sul- 
tan had been devoured. He immediately returned to the 
cottage to acquaint us with the fate of his dog, which we 
greatly regretted. From that day the children were 
prohibited from going any distance from home; my sis- 
ter and myself durst no more walk among the woods as 
we used to do. 

Four days after the loss of the faithful Sultan, as we 
were going to bed, we heard behind our cottage mewings 
like those of a cat, but much louder, My father instant- 
ly rose, and, in spite of our entreaties and fears, went out 
armed with his sword and gun, in the hope of meeting 
with the animal whose frightful cries had filled us with 
dread; but the ferocious beast, having heard a noise near 
the little hill where it was, made a leap over his head, 
and disappeared in the woods. He returned a little 
frightened at the boldness and agility of the creature, and 
gave up the pursuit till the following day; he caused sume 
negroes to come from the island of Babaguey, whom he 
joined with his own, and putting himself at their head, 
he thought he would soon return with the skin of the 
tiger. But the carnivorous animal did not appear during 
all that night ; he contented himself with uttering dismal 
howlings in the midst of the woods. My father being 
called to Senegal by some of his friends, lefi us on the 
morrow. Before going, he strictly enjoined us to keep 
fast the doors of the house, and to secure ourselves against 
ferocious beasts. At night we barricadoed every avenue 
to our cottage, and shut up the dog with us, which a 
friend of my father had brought to him from the town to 
supply the place of that which we had lost. But my sis- 
ter and myself were but ill at ease; for our huts being 
already decayed, we were afraid the tiger would get in, 
and devour the successor of poor Sultan. However, 
Etienne came and quieted our fears a little, by saying he 
would make the round of the huts during the night. We 
then lay down, having left our lamp burning. Towards 
the middle of the night, I-was awoke by a hollow noise 
which issued from the extremity of our large chamber. 
I listened attentively ; and the noise increasing, I heard 
our dog growling and also a kind of roaring like that of 
a lion. Seized with the greatest terror, I awoke my 
sister Caroline, who, as well as myself, thought a feroci- 
ous beast had got into the cottage. In an instant our 
dog raised the most terrible barking ; the other animal 
replied by a hollow, but hideous growl. All this uproar 
passed in my father’s chamber. Our minds were para- 
lyzed; the children awoke, and came and precipitated 
themselves in our arms; but none durst call Etienne to 


our assistance. At last my sister and myself decided we 
should go and see what occasioned all this noise. Caro- 
line took the lamp in one hand, and a stick in the other, 
and I armed myself with a long lance. Arrived at the 
middle of the large cottage, we discovered at the end of 
my father’s study our dog, who had seized a large animal 
covered with yellowish hair. The fears which perplexed 
us left no doubt but that it was cither a lion or at least a 
tiger. We durst neither advance nor retreat, and our 
weapons fell from our hands. In a moment these two 
furious creatures darted into the hut where we were ; the 
air was rent with their cries; our legs bent under us; 
we fell upon the floor in a faint; the lamp was extin- 
guighed, and we belicved we were devoured. Etienne at 
length awoke, knocked at the door, then burst it open, 
ran up to us, lighted the lamp, and showed us our mis- 
take. ‘The supposed lion was nothing else than a large 
dog from the island of Babaguey, fighting with ours. 
Etienne separated them with a stick; and the furious 
animal, which had frightened us so much, escaped 
through the same hole by which he had entered our 
house. We stopped up the opening and retired to bed, 
but were not able to sleep. My fathor having arrived 
next morning from Senegal, we recounted to him the 
fright we had during the night, and he instantly set 
about repairing the walls of our cottage. 

It was now the beginning of May ; our cotton harvest 
was completely finished, but it was not so productive as 
we had hoped. The rains had not been abundant the 
preceding year, which caused the deficiency in our crop. 
We now became more economical than ever, to be able 
to pass the bad season which had set in. We now lived 
entirely on the food of the negroes ; we also put on cloth. 
ing more suitable to our situation than that we had hi- 
therto worn. A picce of coarse cotton, wrought by the 
negroes, served to make us dresses, and clothes for the 
children ; my father was habited in coarse blue silk. On 
purpose to ameliorate our condition, he sent on Sundays 
to Senegal a negro to purchase two or three loaves of 
white bread. It was, in our melancholy condition, the 
finest repast we could procure. 

One Sunday evening, as all the family were seated 
round a large fire eating some small loaves which had 
been brought from Senegal, a negro from the main land 
gave my father a letter; it was from M. Renaud, Sur- 
geon-Major at Bakal iw Galam, announcing to us, to 
complete the sum of our misfortunes, that the merchan- 
dize he had sent to Galam the preceding year had 
been entirely consumed by fire. “ Now,” cried my un 
happy father, “my ruin is complete! Nothing more 
wretched can touch us. You see, my dear children, that 
Fortune has not ceased persccuting us. We have no- 
thing more to expect from her since the only resource 
which remained has been destroyed.” 

This new misfortune, which we little expected, 
plunged all our family into the deepest distress. ** What 
misfortunes! what mortificatipns!” cried I; “ it is time 
to quit this land of wretchedness! Leave it then, return 
to France; there only we will be able to forget all our 
misfortunes. And you, cruel enemies of my father, 
whom we have to reproach for all the misery we have 
experienced in these lands, may you, in punishment for 
all the evil you have done us, be tortured with the keen- 
est remorse !” 

It cost all the philosophy of my father to quiet our 
minds after the fatal event. He comforted us by say- 
ing, that Heaven alone was just, and that it was our 
duty to rely upon it. Some days after our friends from 
Senegal came to pay us a visit, and testified for us the 
greatest sorrow. ‘They agreed among themselves to en- 
gage all the Europeans in the colony in a voluntary 
subscription in our behalf; but my father opposed it by 
saying, he could not receive assistance from those who 
were so truly his friends. The gencrous M. Dard, di- 
rector of the French school, was not the last nor least 
who took an interest in us. As soon as he heard of the 
unfortunate news, he cordially offered my father all the 
money he had, and even endeavoured to get provisions 
for us from the government stores, but he failed. After 
the visits of my father’s friends, we were not so unhappy, 
and yet enjoyed some tranquillity in our humble cottage. 
He bought a barrel of wine, and two of flour, to support 
us during the rainy season or winter, a period so fatal 
to Europeans who inhabit the torrid zone. 

ee 
CHAPTER XIV. 
It was yet but about the beginning of June 1819, and 


already the hamid winds of the south announced the 
approach of the bad season, or winter, The whirlwinds 


sert; but instead of them came the south east, bringing 
clouds of locusts, musquitves, and gnats. We could no 
longer spend our twilights at the cottage, it was so 
filled with these insects. We fled every morning to 
escape their stings, and did not return home till over- 
come with sleep. One night, on entering the hut, after 
a Jong day’s work at the cotton field, we perceived an 
animal stealing among the bushes at a soft slow pace : 
but having heard us, it leaped @ very high hedge, and 
disappeared. From its agility, we discovered it to be a 
tiger-cat. which had been prowling about our poultry 
yard, in the hope of catching some chickens, of which 
these animals are very fond. ‘The same night, my sister 
and myself were awoke with a hollow noise which we 
heard near our bed. Our thonghts instantly returned 
to the tiger cat; we believed that it was it we heard, 
and springing up, we awoke my father. Being all three 
armed, we began by looking under iny bed, as the noise 
seemed to proceed from the bottom of a large hole, deep 
under ground. We were then convinced it was caused 
by a serpent, but found it impossible to get at it. ‘The 
song of this reptile so frightened us that we could sleep 
nu longer; however, we soon became accustomed to its 
invisible music, for at short intervals we heard it all the 
night. Some time after the discovery of the den of this 
reptile songster, my sister, going to feed five or six pi- 
geons which she had in a little hut, perceived a large 
serpent, who seemed to have a wing on each side of its 
mouth. She instantly called my father, who quickly ran 
to her with his gun, but the wings which the creature 
seemed to have, had already disappeared, As his belly 
was prodigiously swelled, iny father made the negroes 
open it, and, to our great surprise, found four of the pi- 
geons of our cove-cote. ‘The serpent was nearly nine 
feet in length, and about nine inches in circumterence 
in the middle. After it was skinned, we gave it to the 
negroes, who regaled themselves upon it. ‘This was not 
the one, however, which we had heard during the night, 
for in the evening on which it was killed, we heard the 
whistlings of its companions. We then resolved to look 
for a more comfortable place to plant our cottage, and 
to abandon the rising ground te the serpents, and the 
woods to the tigers. We chose a spot on the south side 
of our island, pretty near to the banks of the river. 

When this new ground was prepared, my father sur- 
rounded it with a hurdle of reeds, and then transported 
our cottage thither. This manner of removing from 
one place to another is very expeditious; in less than 
three days we were fairly seated in our new abode. 
However, as we had not time to carry away our poultry, 
we left them upon the hill till the place we had appro- 
priated for them was completed. It was fenced on all 
sides, and covered with a large net, to prevent the birds 
of prey taking away our little chickens, and we had no 
fear in leaving them during the night. On the evening 
of the next day, my sister,accompanied with the children, 
went to feed the various inhabitants of the poultry-yard; 
but on approaching it she saw the frame of reeds halt’ 
fallen, the net rent, and feathers scattered here and 
there upon the road. Having reached the site of our 
former cottage, heaps of worried ducks and chickens 
were the only objects which presented themselves. She 
instantly sent one of the children to acquaint us with 
the disaster, and my father and myself hastened to the 
scene of carnage, but it was too late to take any precau 
tions,—all our poultry were destroyed! ‘Two hens and 
a duck only had escaped the massacre, by having squat- 
ted in the bottom of an old barrel. We counted the 
dead which were left in the yard, and found that the 
ferocious beasts had eaten the half; about two hundred 
eggs of ducks and hens, nearly hatched, were destroyed 
at the same time. . 





This was a great loss to us, especially as we counted 
as much upon our poultry yard as apon our plantation. 
We were obliged to resign ourselves to our fate; for to 
what purpose would sorrow serve? ‘The evil was done, 
and it only remained for us to guard against the recur- 
rence of a like misfortune. The poultry yard was in- 
stantly transported to our new habitation, and we took 
care to surround it with thorns, to keep off the wolves, 
the foxes, and the tigers. Our two hens and the duck 
were placed in it till we could purchase others. 

Our new cottage was, as I have already said, situated 
on the banks of the river. A small wood of mangrove 
trees and acacias grew to the left, presenting a sceno 
sufficiently agreeable. But the marshy wood sent fo th 
such clouds of musquitoes, that, from the first day, we 
were so persecuted, as scarcely to be able to inhabit our 
cottage during the night. We were forced to betake 





of the north no longer brought the hot sands of the De- 





ourselves to our canoe, and sail up and down the river ; 
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but we were not more sheltered from the stings of the 
insects than upon land. Sometimes, after a long course, 
we would return to the hut, where, in spite of the heat, 
we would envelop ourselves in thick woollen blankets, 
to pass the n.ght; then, after being half sutlocated, we 
would fill the house full of smoke, or go and plunge 
ourselves in the river. 

I am bold to say, we were the most miscrable crea- 
tures that ever existed on the face of the earth. The 
thoughts of passing all the bad season in this state of 
torture, made us regret a hundred times we had not 
perished in the shipwreck. How, thought I, how is it 
possible to endure the want of sleep, the stings of my- 
riads of insects, the putrid exhalations of marshes, the 
heat of the climate, the smoke of our huts, the chagrin 
which consumes us, and the want of the most necessary 
articles of Jile, without being overcome! My father, 
however, to prevent us seeing the melancholy which 
weighed upon him, assumed a serene air, when his soul 
was a prey tothe most horrible anguish; but through 
this pretended placidity it was easy to see the various 
sentiments by which his heart was affected. Often 
would that good man say to us, ** My children [ am not 
unhappy, but I suller to see you buried in the deserts. 
If I could gather a sutlicient sum to convey you to 
France, I would at least have the satisfaction of thinking 
you there enjoyed life, and that your youth did not pass 
in these solitudes far from human society.”’—* How, my 
father,” replied I to him, “ how can you think we could 
be happy in France, when we knew you were in misery 
in Africa! O, afflict us not. You know, and we have 
said so a hundred times, that our sole desire is to remain 
near you, to assist you to bring up our young brothers 
and sisters, and to endeavour by our care to make them 
worthy of all your tenderness.” ‘The good man would 
then fold us in his arms; and the tears which trickled 
down his cheeks, for a while soothed his sufferings. 

Often, to divert our thoughts from the misery we en- 
dured, would we read some of the works of our best au- 
thors. My father was usually on these occasions the 
reader, whilst Caroline and myscif listened. Sometimes 
we would amuse ourselves with shooting the bow, and 
chasing the wild ducks and fowls which went about our 
house. In this manner we endeavoured to dissipate in 
part our ennui during the day. As our cottage was situ- 
ated close to the banks ot the river, we amused ourselves 
in fishing, whilst the heat and the musquitoes would 
permit us. Caroline and our young brothers were 
chiefly charged with fishing for crabs, and they always 
caught sutlicient to afford supper to all the family. But 
sometimes we had to forego this evening’s repast, for the 
musquitoes at that hour were in such prodigious nuin- 
bers, that it was impossible to remain more than an in- 
stant in one place, unless we were enveloped in our 
coverings of wool, But the children not having so 
much sense, would not allow themselves to be thus suf- 
fucated; they could not rest in any place,and every 
instant their doleful groans forced our tears of pity. O 
crue! remembrance! thou makest ime yet weep as I 
write these lines. 

Towards the beginning of July, the rains showed us 
it was seed time. We began by sowing the cotton, then 
the fields of millet, maize, and beans. Early in the 
morning, the family went to work: some digged, others 
sowed, till the fierceness of the sun forced us to retire 
to the cottage, where we expected a plate of kouskous, 
of fish, and a little rest. At three o’clock we all returned 
to the fields, and did not leave off working till the ap- 
proach of night; then we all went home, and each oc. 
cupied himself in fishing or hunting. Whilst we were 
thus busied in providing our supper, and provisions for 
the morrow, we sometimes would receive a visit from the 
sportsmen who were returning to Senegal. Some would 
feel for our misery, but many inade us weep with their 
vulgar affrouts. On these occasions, Caroline and myselt 
would fly from these disgusting beings as from the wild 
beasts who prowled about us. Sometimes, to make us 
forget the insults and mortifications we experienced 
from the negro merchants who live at Senegal, and 
whom curiosity brought to our island, my father 
would say to us, * Wherefore, my dears, are you dis- 
tressed with the impertinences of these beings ? Only 
think that, in spite of your wretchedness, you are a 
hundred times better than them, who are nothing more 
than vile traffickers in human flesh, sons of soldiers, 
without manners, rich sailors, or free booters, without 
education and without country.” 


One day, a French negro merchant, whom I will not 
name, having crossed the Senogal to the station of Ba- 





haguey, and seeing our cottage in the distance, inquired 





to whom it belonged. He was told it was the father of 
a family whom misfortune had forced to seek a refuge 
in that island. I wish | could see them, said the mer- 
chant, it will be very drole, In fact, a short while after, 
we had a visit from this curieux, who, after he had said 
all manner of impertinences to us, went to hunt in our 
plantation, where he killed the only duck which we had 
left, and which he had the audacity to carry away in 
spite of our entreaties, Fortunately for the insolent 
thief, my father was absent, else he would have avenged 
the death of the duck, which even the tigers had spared 
in the massacre of our poultry yard. 

Since the commencement of winter, we had had but 
little rain, when one night we were roused by a loud 
peal of thunder. A horrible tempest swept over us, and 
the hurricane bent the trees of the fielas. The lightning 
tore up the ground, the sound of the thunder redoubled, 
and torrents of water were precipitated upon our cot- 
tage. ‘The winds roared with the utmost fury, our roofs 
were swept away, our huts were blown down, and all 
the waters of heaven rushed in upon us. A flood pene- 
trated our habitation; all our family, drenched, con- 
founded, sought refuge under the wrecks of our walls of 
straw and reeds. All our effects were floating, and hur- 
ried off by the floods which surrounded us. ‘he whole 
heavens were in a blaze; the thunderbolt burst, fell, and 
burnt the mainmast of the French brig Nantaise, which 
was anchoredat a little distance from our island. After 
this horrible detonation, calm was insensibly restored, 
whilst the hissing of serpents and howlings of the wild 
beasts were the only sounds heard around us. The in- 
sects and reptiles, creeping out of the earth, dispersed 
theinselves through all the places of our cottage which 
water had not covered. Large beetles went buzzing on 
all sides, and attached themselves to our clothes, whilst 
the millepedes, lizards, and crabs of an immense size. 
crawled over the wrecks of our huts. At last, about 
ten o’clock, nature resumed her tranquillity, the thunder 
ceased to be heard, the winds instantly fell, and the air 
remained calm and dull. 

After the tempest had ceased, we endeavoured to 
mend our huts a little, but we could not effect it; and 
were obliged to remain all day under the wrecks of our 
cottage. Such, however, was the manner in which we 
spent nearly all our days and nights. In reading this 
recital, the reader has but a feebte idea of the privations, 
the sufferings, and the evils, to which the unfortunate 
Picard family were exposed during their stay in the 
island of Safal. 

About this time, my father was obliged to go to Sene- 
gal. During his absence, the children discovered that the 
negroes who remained with us had formed a scheme of 
deserting during the night. Caroline and myself were 
much embarrassed and undecided what course to pur- 
sue, to prevent their escape; at last, having well con- 
sidered the matter, we thought, as Etienne would be in 
ihe plot, we had no other means of preventing their es- 
cape but by each of us arming ourselves with a pistol, 
and thus passing the night in watching them. We bound 
our canoe firmly with a chain, and seated ourselves, the 
better to observe their motions. About nine in the eve- 
ning, the two negroes came to the banks of the river, but 
having discovered us, they feigned to fish, really holding 
in their hands a small line; but on coming nearer to 
them, | saw they had no hooks. I desired them to go 
to bed, and return on the morrow to fish. One of them 
came close to our canoe, and threw himself into it, think- 
ing he could instantly put off; but when he found it 
chained, he left it quite ashamed, and went and lay down 
with his comrade. I set off to look for Etienne, whom 
we suspected to have been in the plot, and told him of the 
design of the two negroes, and prayed him to assist us 
in watching them during the night. He instantly rose, 
and taking my father’s gun, bade us sleep in quiet, whilst 
he alone would be sufficient to overcome them ; however, 
they made no farther attempt that night, hoping, doubt- 
less, to be more fortunate another time. Next day I wrote 
to my father, to return to Safal before night, for that we 
were on the eve of losing the remainder of our negroes. 
He returned in the evening, resolving never again to quit 
our cottage. He interrogated the negroes concerning 
their design of desertion, and asked them what excuse 
they had to plead. “We are comfortable here,” replied 
one of them, “ but we are not in our native country ; our 
parents and triends are far from us. We have been de- 
prived of our liberty, and we have made, and will make 
still farther efforts, for its recovery.” He added, address- 
ing himself to my father, “If thou, Picard, my master, 
wert arrested when cultivating thy fields, and carried far, 
far from thy family, wouldst thou not endeavour to rejoin 
them, and recover thy liberty?” My father promptly re- 





plied, “I would!” “ Very well,” continued Nakamcu, 
“T am in the same situation as thyself, I am the father 
of a numerous family: I have yet a mother, some un- 
cles ; I love my wife, my children; and dost thou think 
it wonderful I should wish to rejoin them?” My un- 
fortunate father, melted to tears with this speech, resolved 
to send them to the person from whom he had hired 
them, for fear he should lose them. If he had thought 
like the colonists, he would have put them in irons, and 
treated them like rebels; but he was too kind hearted to 
resort to such measures. Some days after, the person to 
whom the negroes were sent, brought us two others; but 
they were so indolent, we found it impossible to make 
them work. 


—— 


CHAPTER XV. 


We however continued sowing; and more than twenty- 
four thousand feet of cotton had already been added to 
the plantation, when our labours were stopped by war 
suddenly breaking out between the colony and the Moors. 
We learned that a part of their troops were in the island 
of Bokos, situated but a short distance from our own. It 
was said that the Arab merchants and the Marabouts, 
(priests of the Mussulmen), who usually travel to Senegal 
on affairs of commerce, had been arrested by the French 
soldiers. In the fear that the Moors would come to our 
island and make us prisoners, we resolved to go to the 
head-quarters of the colony, and stay there till the war 
had ceased. My father caused all his effects to be trans- 
ported to the house of the resident at Babaguey, after 
which we left our cottage and the island of Safal. Whilst 
Etienne slowly rowed the canoe which contained our 
family, I ran my eye over the places we were leaving, as 
if wishing them an eternal adieu. In contemplating our 
poor cottage, which we had built with such difficulty, I 
could not suppress my tears. All our plantations, thought 
I, will be ravaged during our absence ; our home will be 
burned; and we will lose in an instant that which cost 
us two years of pain and fatigue. I was diverted from 
these reflections by our canoe striking against the shore 
of Babaguey. We landed there, and instantly sct off to 
the residence of M. Lerouge; but he was already at Se- 
negal. We found his house filled with soldiers, which 
the governor had sent to defend that position against the 
Moors. My father then borrowed a little shallop to take 
us to Senegal. Whilst the boat was preparing, we eat 
a morsel of millet bread I had had the precaution to make 
before we left Safal; at last, at six in the evening we 
embarked for St. Louis, leaving our negroes at Babaguey. 
My father promised to Etienne to go and rejoin him to 
continue the work, if it was possible, as soou as we were 
in safety. 

It was very late before we reached Senegal. As we 
had no lodgings, a friend of my father, (M. Thomas) ad- 
mitted us, his worthy wife loading us with kindness. 
During our stay in the island of Safal, my father had 
made various trips to Senegal; but as my sister and my- 
self had not quitted it for a long time, we found ourselves 
in another world. The isolated manner in which we 
had lived, and the misfortunes we had endured, contribut- 
ed in no small degree to give us a savage and embarrass- 
ed appearance. Carolincespecially had become so timid, 
she could not be persuaded to appear in company. It is 
true the nakedness to which we were reduced, a good 
deal caused the repugnance we felt at seeing company. 
Having no cap but our hair, no clothes but a half-worn 
robe of coarse silk, without stockings and shoes, we felt 
much distressed in appearing thus habited before a so- 
ciety among whom we had formerly held a certain rank. 
The good lady Thomas seeing our embarrassment, kind- 
ly dispensed with our appearance at table, as they had 
strangers in the house. She caused supper to be brought 
to our chamber, under the pretext that we were indis- 
posed. In this manner we escaped the curious and im- 
prudent regards of various young people, who had not yet 
been tutored by the hand of misfortune.- We learned 
that we were known at Senegal by different names, some 
calling us The Hermits of the Isle of Safal, others The 
Exiles in Africa. 

On the morrow, my father hired an apartment in the 
house of one of his old friends (M. Valentin.) After 
breakfast we thanked our hosts, and went to our new 
lodging. It consisted of a large chamber, the windows 
of which were under ground, filled with broken panes ; 
thus, in the first night, we had such a quantity of mus- 
quitoes, that we thought we were vet in the island of 
Safal. On the following day, my father was desirous of 
returning to his plantation. We in vain represented to 
him the dangers to which he exposed himself; nothing 
would divert him from his design. He promised, how- 
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ever, to go to Safal only during the day, and to sleep at 
the house of the resident at Babaguey. He told us that 
it was not the war with the Moors alone which caused 
him to bring us to Senegal, but also the state of suffer- 
ing in which the whole family was. It is true our 


strength was considerably diminished ; the youngest of 


my brothers had been for several days attacked with a 
strong fever; and we were all slightly seized with the 
same disease. My father, taking our oldest brother with 
him, left us for the isle of Safal, promising to come 
and see us every Sunday. J went with him to the court- 
gate, conjuring him, above all things, not to expose him- 
self, and to take care of his health, which was so precious 
to us. ‘hat worthy man embraced me, and bade me 
fear nothing on that head, for he too well felt how neces- 
sary his life was to his children, to expose it imprudent- 
ly. “For my health,” added he, “I hope to preserve it 
long, unless Heaven has decided otherwise.” With 
these words he bid adieu, and went away ; I returned to 
the house’and gave free vent to my tears. I know not 
what presentiment then seized me, for I felt as if I had 
seen my father for the last time; and it was only at the 
end of the third day, on receiving a letter written with 
his own hand, that I could divest myself of these gloomy 
ideas. He told us he was very well, and that all was 
quiet at Safal. On the same day I wrote to inform him 
of the condition of our young brother, who was a little 
better during the evening; I sent him at the same time 
some loaves of new bread and three bottles of wine which 
a generous person had had the goodness to give us. On 
the following Sunday we sat waiting his arrival, but a 
frightful tempest that raged during all the day, deprived 
us of that pleasure ; we, however, received accounts from 
him every two days, which were always satisfactory. 
About the Ist of August 1819, the best friend of my 
father, M. Dard, who, from the commencement of our 
misfortunes, had not withheld his helping hand from us, 
came to announce h:s approaching departure for France, 
and to bid us farewell. We congratulated shim on the 
happiness of leaving so melancholy a place as Senegal. 
After we had talked some time about our unfortunate 
situation, and of the little hope we had of ever getting 
out of it, that sensible man, feeling his tears beginning 
to flow, took leave of us, promising to visit my father in 
passing Babaguey. Some days after, our young sister 
became dangerously ill; the fever attacked me also; and 
in less than forty-eight hours all our family were seized 
with the same disease. Caroline, however, had still suf: 
ficient strength to take care of us ; and but fur her assist- 
ance, we would all perhaps have become a prey to the 
malady which oppressed us. ‘That good sister durst not 
acquaint my father with the deplorable condition in 
which we all were: but, alas! she was soon obliged to tell 
him the melancholy news. 1 know not what passed dur- 
ing two days after my sister had written my father, hav- 
ing been seized with delirium. When the fit had some- 
what abated, and I had recovered my senses a little, I 
began to recognise the people who were about me, and 
I saw my father weeping near my bed. His presence 
revived the little strength I had still left. I wished to 
speak, but my ideas were so confused that I could only 
articulate a few unconnected words. 1 then learned, that 
after my father was acquainted with our dangerous condi- 
tion, he had hastened to Senegal with my oldest brothcr, 


* who also had been attacked. My father seemed to be no 


better than we were; but to quict our fears, he told us that 
he attributed his indisposition to a cold he had caught 
from sleeping on a bank of sand at Safal. We soon per- 
ccived that his disease was more of the mind than of the 
body. I often observed him thoughtful, with a wild and 
disquieted look. This good man, who had resisted with 
such courage all his indignities and misfortunes, wept 
like a child at the sight of his dying family. 

Meanwhile the sickness increased every day in our 
family; my young sister was worst. Dr. Quincey saw 
her, and prescribed every remedy he thought necessary 
to soothe her sufferings. During the middle of the night 
she complained of great pain in her abdomen, but, after 
taking the medicine ordered her, she fell quict, and we 
believed she was asleep. Caroline, who watched us dur- 
ing the night in spite of her weakness, took advantage 
of this supposed slumber to take a little repose. A short 
while after, wishing to see if little Laura still slept, she 
raised the quilt which covered her, and uttered a _pierc- 
ing shriek. I awoke, and heard her say in a tremulous 
voice, Alas! Laura is dead. Our weeping soon awoke 
our unhappy father. He rose, and, seeing the face of the 
dead child, cried in wild despair: “It is then all over; 
my cruel enemies have gained their victory! They have 
taken from me the bread which I earned with the sweat 
of my brow to support my children; they have sacrificed 


my family to their implacable hate; let them now come 
and enjoy the fruit of their malice with a sight of the 
victim they have immolated! let them come to satiate 
their fury with the scene of misery in which they have 
plunged us! O cruel S—— » thy barbarous heart 
cannot be that of a Frenchman!” On uttering thes« 
words, he rushed out, and seated himself under a gallery 
which was at the door of the house in which we lived. 
He there remained a long while buried in profound medi- 
tation, during which time we could not get him to utter 
one word. At last, about six o’clock in the morning the 
physician came, and was surprised on hearing of the 
death of Laura; then went to my father, who seemed to 
be insensible to every thing around him, and inquired at 
him concerning his health. “I am well,” replied he, 
“and Iam going to return to Safal; for I always find 
myself best there.’ The doctor told him his own con- 
dition, as well as that of his family, would not allow him 
to leave Senegal; but he was inflexible. Seeing nothing 
would induce him to remain at St. Louis, 1 arose, weak 
as I was, and went to search for a negro and a canoe to 
carry us to Safal. In the meanwhile a friend of ours 
took charge of burying the body of my sister; but my 
father wished to inter it beside the others in his island, 
and determined to take it thither along with us. Not to 
have, however, such a melancholy sight before our eyes 
during our journey, I hired a second canoe to carry the 
corpse of poor Laura; and attaching it to the one in 
which we were, we took our young brothers in our arms 
and set off. Having arrived opposite the house possessed 
by M. Thomas, my father felt himself greatly indisposed. 
I profited by the circumstance, by getting him to go to 
the house of his friend; hoping we would persuade him 
against returning to Safal. He consented without diffi- 
culty; but we had scarcely entered the house, when he 
was again taken very ill. We instantly called a physi- 
cian, who found in him the seeds of a most malignant 
fever. We laid him down, and all the family wept 
around his bed, whilst the canoe which carried the re- 
mains of our young sister proceeded to Safal. M. Thomas 
undertook to procure us a house more healthy than that 
we had quitted ; but the condition of my father was such, 
that he found it impossible to walk, and we had to put 
him in a litter to take him to our new habitation. All 
the worthy people of Senegal could not contain their in- 
dignation against Governor 5 » Whose inhuman con- 








all our misfortunes. ‘They went to his house, and boldly 
told him it was a shame for the chief of the colony thus 
to allow an unfortunate family entirely to perish. M. 
S——, either touched with these reproaches, or at last 
being moved by more friendly feelings towards us, cans- 
ed provisions secretly to be sent to our house. We re- 
ceived them under the persuasion they had been sent by 
some friend of my father; but having at last learned they 
had come front the governor, my father bid me return 
them to him. I did not know what to do, for a part of 
the provisions had already been consumed; and, besides, the 
distressed condition to which we were reduced, made me 
flatter myself with the thought, that the governor wished 
at last to make amends for the wrongs he had done us. 
But, alas! his assistance was too late; the fatal moment 
was fast approaching when my father had to bend under 
the pressure of kis intolerable sufferings. 
—=f=— 
CHAPTER XVI. 

The day after we had taken possession of our new 
abode, my father sent me to the Isle of Babaguey, to 
bring back the things which were left at the house of the 
Resident. As I found myself considerably better during 
the last few days, I hired a canoe and went, leaving the 
sick to the care of Caroline. I soon reached the place 
of my destination, and finishing my business, I was 
upon the point of returning to Senegal, when a wish 
came into my head of seeing Safal. Having made two 
negroes take me to the other side of the river, | walked 
along the side of the plantation, then visited our cottage, 
avhich I found just as we had left it. At last I bent my 
steps towards the tomb of my step-mother, in which were 
deposited the remains of my little sister. I seated my- 
self under the shrubs which shaded the place of their 
repose, and remained a long while wrapt in the most 
melancholy reflections. All the misfortunes we had ex- 
perienced since our shipwreck came across my mind, 
and I asked myself, how I had been able to endure them? 
I thought that, at this instant, a secret voice said to me, 
you wil yet have greater to deplore. ‘Terrified by this 
melancholy presentiment, I strove to rise, but my 
strength failing me, I fell on my knces upon the grave. 





After having addressed my prayers to the Eternal, I felt 


duct towards our family had been the principal cause of 


a little more tranquil ; and, quitting this melancholy spot, 
old Etienne led me back to Babaguey, where my canoe 
waited fur me. The heat was excessive; however, I en- 
dured it, rather than wait for the coolness of evening to re- 
turn tomy father. On my arrival at St. Louis, I found him 
in a violent passion at a certain personage of the colony, 
who, without any regard to his condition, had said the 
most humiliating things to him. This scene had con- 
tributed, in no small degree, to aggravate his illness; for, 
on the evening of the same day, the fever returned, and 
a horrible delirium darkened all his faculties. We spent 
a terrible night, expecting every moment to be his last. 
The following day found little change in his condition, 
except a small glimmering of reason atintervals. In one 
of these moments, when we hoped he would recover his 
health, M. Dard, whom we thought already far from 
Senegal, entered our house. My father instantly recog- 
nised him, and, making him sit near to his bed, took his 
hand, and said, “My last hour is come; Heaven, to 
whose decrees I humbly submit, will soon remove me 
from this world ; but one consolation remains with me,— 
the thought that you will not abandon my children. 1 
recommend to you my oldest daughter; you are dear to her, 
doubt not; would she were your wile, and that you were 
to her, as you have always been to me, a sincere friend !” 
On saying these words, he took my hands and pressed 
them to his burning lips. Tears suffocated my voice, 
but I pressed him tenderly in my arms; and as he saw 
I was extremely affected with his situation, he quickly 
said to me, “ My daughter, I have need of rest.” 1 in 
stantly quitted him, and was joined by M. Dard, when 
we retired to another room, where we found Caroline 
and the good Mad. Thomas. ‘This worthy friend seeing 
the deplorable condition to which we were reduced, en- 
deavoured to console us, and to give us hope, saying, that 
having heard of my father’s illness on board the brig 
Vigilant, in which he had embarked at the port of St. 
Louis, he had obtained leave to come on shore, and to go 
and offer us some assistance ; after which he left us, 
promising to return on the morrow. 

Towards the middle of the night of the 15th August 
1819, it struck me that my father wished to speck with 
me. I drew near to him, and sceing him pale, and his 
eyes wilc, I turned away my head to conceal the tears 
which I could not suppress; but having perceived my 
distress, he said to me in a mournful voice, “ Why are 
you so much afflicted, my child? My last hour ap- 
proaches, I cannot escape it; then summon all the 
strength of your soul to bear it with courage. My con- 
science is pure, I have nothing with which to reproach 
myself; I will die in peace if'you promise to protect the 
children whom I will soon leave. ell also to feeling 
hearts the long train of uninterrupted misfortunes which 
have assailed me ; tell the abandoned condition in which 
we have lived; and tell at last, that in dying, I forgave 
my enemies all the evils they had made me as well as my 
family endure!’ At these words I fell upon his bed, 
and cried yes, dear father, I promise to do all you require 
of me. I was yet speaking when Caroline eatered the 
chamber, and throwing hersclf upon his bed, tenderly 
embraced him, whilst he held me by the hand. We 
gazed on one another in profound silence, which was 
only interrupted by our sighs. During this heart-rend- 
ing scene, my father again said to me, “ My good 
Charlotte, [thank you for all the care you have bestowed 
on me; I die, but 1 leave you to the protection of friends 
who will not abandon you. Never forget the obligations 
you already owe M. Dard. Heaven assist you. Fuare- 
well, I go betore you to a better world.” These words, 
pronounced with difficulty, were the last he uttered. He 
instantly became much convulsed. All the physicians 
of the colony were called, but the medicines they pre- 
scribed produced no eflect. In this condition he remain- 
ed more than six hours, during which time we stood 
suspended between hope and despair. O horrible night! 
night of sorrow and desolation! who can describe all 
which the unfortunate family of Picard suffered during 
thy terrible reign! But the fatal period approached; the 
physician who prescribed it went out; I followed, and, 
still seeking for some illusion in the misfortune which 
menaced us, I tremblingly interrogated him. The wor- 
thy man would not dissemble ; he took me by the hand 
and said, my dear lady, the moment is arrived when you 
have need to arm yourself with courage; it is all over 
with M. Picard; you must submit to the will of God. 
These words were a thunderbolt to me. I instantly re- 
turned, bathed in tears; but alas! my father was no 
more. 

Such an irreparable misfortune plunged us into a cor. 
dition worse than death. Without ceasing, | besought 





them to put a period to my deplorable lite. The friends 
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about me used every endeavour to calm me, but my soul 
was in the depth of afiliction, and their consolations 
*Q God!” cried I, “ how is it possible 
>? QOnght not the misery I 
” It was 


reached it not. 
thou canst yet let me live 
feel to make me follow my father to the grave 
necessary to employ force to keep me from that plan of 
horror and dismay. Madame ‘Thomas took us to her 
house, whilst our friends prepared the funeral of my un- 
happy father. [remained insensible for a long while; 
and, when somewhat recovered, my first care was to 
pray the people with whom we lived to carry the body 
of my father to the Isle of Safal to be ceposited, agrce- 
ably to his request, near the remains of his wite. Our 
friends accompanied it. Some hours after the departure 
of the funeral procession, Governor S——, doubtless re- 
proaching himself with the helpless condition in which 
we had been left for so long a time, gave orders to take 
care of the remainder of our unfortunate family. He 
himself came to the house of M. ‘Thomas. His pre- 
sence inade such an timpression on me, that I swooned 
away. We did not, however, retuse the assistance he 
offered us, convinced, as we were, that it was less to the 
governor of Senegal we were indebted than to the French 
ernment, Whose intentions he was only fulfilling. 

Several days passed before I could moderate my sor- 
row; but at last our fricnds represented to me the duties 
1 owed to the orphans who were left with us, and to 
whom I had promised to hold the place of mother. 
Then rousing myself from my lethargy, and recollecting 
the obligations I had to fulfil, 1 bestowed all my atfee- 
tions on the innocent beings whom my father had con- 
fided to me in his dying moments. Nevertheless I was 
not at rest; the desire of’ secing the place where reposed 
the mortal remains of my worthy father tormented me. 
They wished to dissuade me; but when they saw I had 
been frequently weeping in private, they no longer with- 
held me. IT went alone to Safal, leaving Caroline to take 
charge of the children, two of whom were still in a dan- 
gerous condition. What changes did I find at our cot- 
tage! The person from whom we had hired our ne- 
groes had secretly removed them; rank weeds sprung 
up every where; the cotton withered for want of culti- 
vation; the fields of millet, maize, and beans had been 
devoured by the herds of cattle from the colony; our 
house was half plundered ; the books and papers of my 
father taken away. Old Etienne still remained; [ found 
him cultivating cotton. As soon as he saw me he drew 
near; and having inquired if he wished to remain at the 
plantation, he replied, “T could stay here all my life; 
iny good master is no more, but he is still here ; 1 wish 
; I promised 


re 
B 


to work for the support of his children.” 
in my turn to take care of him during my stay in Afriea. 
At last I bent my steps towards my father’s grave. The 
shrubs which surrounded it were covered with the most 
beautiful verdure; their thorny branches hung over it as 
if to shield it from the rays of the sun. ‘The silence 
which reigned around this solitary place was only inter- 
rupted by the songs of the birds, and the rustling of the 
foliage, agitated by a faint breeze. At the sight of this 
sacred retreat, T suddenly felt myself penetrated by a 
religious sentiment, and falling on my knees upon the 
grass, and resting my head upon the humid stone, re- 
mained a long while in deep meditation. Then starting 
up, | cried,“ Dear remains of the best of fathers! I 
come not hither to disturb your repose; but I come to 
ask of Him who is omnipotent, resignation to his august 
decrees. I come to promise also to the worthy author 
of my existence, to give all my care to the orphans whom 
he has lett on earth. I also promise to make known to 
feeling hearts all the misfortunes he experienced before 
being driven to the tomb.” After a short prayer, I arose 
and returned to the cottage. To consecrate a monu- 
ment to the memory of my father, I took two cocoa- 
nuts, which he had planted some time previous to his 
death, and replanted them beside the grave; I then gave 
iny orders to Etienne, and returned to the family at 
Senegal. 

Next day M. Dard came to see us at the house of M. 
Thomas. ‘This worthy friend of my father told us he 
would not abandon in Senegal the orphans whom he had 
promised to assist. 1 come, added he, to return to the 
governor the leave he had given me to pass six months 
in France, and 1 charge myself with providing for all 
your wants till Lean convey you again to Paris. Such 
generous devotion affected me to tears; I thanked our 
worthy benefactor, and he went into Mad. Thomas’s 
room. When he had gone, Mad. Thomas took me 
aside, and said, that M. Dard’s intention was not only 
to adopt the wrecks of our family, but he wished also to 
offer me his hand as soon as our grief had subsided. 


delightful for me to think that so excellent a man, who 
had already given us such substantial assistance in our 
distress, did not think himself degraded by uniting his 
fate with that of a poor orphan. I recollected what my 
father had said to me during one of our greatest misfor- 


Jtunes. “M. Dard,” said that worthy man, “is an esti- 


mable youth, whose attachment for us has never dimi- 
nished in spite of our wretchedness; and | am certain 
he prefers virtue in a wife above all other riches.” 

Some days after, our benefactor came to tell us he had 
disembarked all his effects, and that he had resumed his 
functions as director of the French school at Senegal. 
We talked a long while together concerning my father’s 
affairs, and he then left us. However, as one of my 
brothers was very ill, he returned in the evening to see 
how he was. He found us in tears; for the innocent 
creature had expired in my arms. M. Dard and M. 
Thomas instantly buried him, for his body had already 
become putrid. ‘We took great care to conceal his death 
trom his brother, who, having a mind superior to his 
age, would doubtiess have been greatly affected. Never- 
theless, on the following day, poor Charles inquired where 
his brother Gustavus was; M. Dard, who was sitting 
near his bed, told him he was at school; but he discover- 
ed the cheat, and cried, weeping, that he wished a hat to 
go to school, and see if Gustavus was really living. M. 
Dard had the kindness to go and purchase him one to 
quiet him, which, when he saw, he was satisfied, and 
waited till the morrow to go and see if his brother was 
at school. ‘This young victim to misery dragged out 
his melancholy existence during two inonths ; and about 
the end of October we had the misfortune of losing him 
also. 

This last blow plunged me into a gloomy melancholy. 
I was indifferent to every thing. I had seen, in three 
months, nearly all my relations die. A young orphan 
(Alphonso Fleury,) our cousin, aged five years, to whom 
my father was tutor, and whom he had always consider- 
ed as his own child, my sister Caroline, and myself, were 
all that remained of the unfortunate Picard family, who, 
on setting out for Africa, consisted of nine. We, too, 
had nearly followed our dear parents to the grave. Our 
friends, however, by their great care and attention, got 
us by degrees to recover our composure, and chased from 
our thoughts the cruel recollections which afflicted us. 
We recovered our tranquillity, and dared at last to che- 
rish the hope of sceing more fortunate days. ‘That hope 
was not delusive. Our benefactor, M. Dard, since then 
having become my husband, gathered together the 
wrecks of our wretched family, and has proved himselt 
worthy of being a father to us. My sister Caroline af- 
terwards married M. Richard, agricultural botanist, at- 
tached to the agricultural establishment of the colony. 

Leaving Senegal with my husband and the young Al- 
phonso Fleury, my cousin, on board his Majesty’s ship 
Meénagere, on the 18th November 1820, we safely ar- 
rived at L’Orient on the 3lst December following. A 
few days after our landing, we went to Paris, where we 
remained two months. At last we reached my husband’s 
native place, at Bligny-sous-Beaune, in the department 
of the Cote d@’Or, where I have had the happiness of find- 
ing new relations whose tender friendship consoles me 
in part for the loss of those of whom cruel death de- 
prived me in Africa. 

—<—>—— 

The following is the substance, abridged from MM. 
Correard and Savigny, of what took place on the Raft 
during thirteen days before the sufferers were taken up 
by the Argus Brig. 

Afler the boats had disappeared, the consternation be- 
came extreme. All tie horrors of thirst and famine 
passed before our imaginations ; besides, we had to con- 
tend with a treacherous element, which already covered 
the half of our bodies. ‘The deep stupor of the sol- 
diers and sailors instantly changed to despair. All saw 
their inevitable destruction, and expressed by their moans 
the dark thoughts which brooded in their minds. Our 
words were at first unavailing to quiet their fears, which 
we participated with them, but which a greater strength 
of mind enabled us to dissemble. At last, an unmoved 
countenance, and our proffered consolations, quieted them 
by degrees, but could not entirely dissipate the terror 
with which they were seized. 

When tranquillity was a little restored, we began to 
search about the raft for the charts, the compass, and the 
anchor, which we presumed had been placed uponst, after 
what we had been told at the time of quitting the frigate.* 





*M. Corréard, fearing that on the event of their be- 





This confidence, I own, displeased me not; for it was 


ing separated from the boats by any unforescen accident, 


These things, of the first importance, had not been 
placed upon our machine. Above all, the want of a 
compass the most alarmed us, and we gave vent to our 
rage and vengeance. M. Corréard then remembered 
he had seen one in the hands of one of the principal 
workmen under his command: he spoke to the man, 
who replied, “ Yes, yes, I have it with me.” This in- 
formation transported us with joy, and we believed that 
our safety depended upon this futile resource: it was 
about the size of a crown-piece, and very incorrect. 
Those who have not been in situations in which their 
existence was exposed to extreme peril, can have but a 
faint knowledge of the price one attaches then to the 
simplest objects—with what avidity one seizes the slight- 
est means capable of mitigating the rigour of that tate 
against which they contend. The compass was given 
to the commander of the raft, but an accident deprived 
us of it for ever: it fell, and disappeared between the 
pieces of wood which formed our machine. We had 
kept it but a few hours, and, after its loss, had nothing 
now to guide us but the rising and setting of the sun. 

We had all gone afloat without taking any food. Hun- 
ger beginning to be imperiously felt, we mixed our paste 
of sea-biscuit [which had fallen into the sea, and was with 
difficulty recovered] with a little wine, and distributed 
it thus prepared. Such was our first meal, and the best 
we had during our stay upon the raft. 

An order, according to our numbers, was established 
for the distribution of our miserable provisions. The 
ration of wine was fixed at three quarters a-day.* We 
will speak no more of the biscuit, it having been entirely 
consumed at the first distribution. The day passed away 
sufficiently tranquil. We talked of the means by which 
we would save ourselves; we spoke of it as a certain 
circumstance, which reanimated our courage ; and we 
sustained that of the soldiers, by cherishing in them the 
hope of being able, in a short while, to revenge them- 
selves on those who had so basely abandone#l us. This 
hope of vengeance, it must be avowed, equally animated 
us all; and we poured out a thousand imprecations 
against those who had left us a prey to so much misery 
and danger. 

The officer who commanded the raft being unable to 
move, M. Savigny took upon himself the duty of erecting 
the mast. He caused them to cut in two one of the 
poles of the frigate’s masts, and fixed it with the rope 
which had served to tow us, and of which we made stays 
and shrowds. It was placed on the anterior third of the 
raft. We put up for a sail the main-top-gallant, which 
trimmed very well, but was of very little use, except 
when the wind served from behind; and to keep the raft 
in this course, we were obliged to trim the sail as if the 
breeze blew athwart us. 

In the evening, our hearts and our prayers, by a feel- 
ing natural to the unfortunate, were turned towards 
Heaven. Surrounded by inevitable dangers, we address- 
ed that invisible Being who has established, and who 
maintains the order of the universe. Our vows were 
fervent, and we experienced from our prayers the cheer- 
ing influence of hope. It is necessary to have been in 
similar situations, before one can rightly imagine what 
acharm it is to the heart of the sufferer the sublime 
idea of God protecting the unfortunate ! 

One consoling thought still soothed our imaginations. 
We persuaded ourselves that the little division had gone 
to the isle of Arguin, and that after it had set a part of 
its people on shore, the rest would return to our assist- 
ance; we endeavoured to impress this idea on our sol- 
diers and sailors, which quieted them. ‘The night came 
without our hope being realised ; the wind freshened, and 
the sea was considerably swelled. What a horrible 
night! The thought of seeing the boats on the morrow 
a little consoled our men, the greater part of whom, be- 
ing unaccustomed with the sea, fell on one another at 
each movement of the raft. M.Savigny, seconded by 
some people who still preserved their presence of mind 
amidst the disorder, stretched cords across the raft, by 
which the men held, and were better able to resist the 
-swell of the sea: some were even obliged to fasten them- 





called from the raft to an officer on board the frigatc, 
“ Are we in a condition to take the ronte ?—have we in- 
struments and charts?” got the following reply: “ Yes, 
yes, I have provided for you every necessary.” M. Cor- 
réard again called to him, “ Who was to be their com- 
mander ?”” when the same officer said. “ "Tis I ; I will be 
with you in an instant ;” but he instantly went and seat- 
ed himself in one of the boats !—Trans. 

* The original French is frois quarts, which certainly 
cannot mean three quarts; in all probability it is three 





pints.—T'RAns. 
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selves. In the middle of the night the weather was very 
rough; huge waves burst upon us, sometimes overturn- 
ing us with great violence. ‘The cries of the men min- 
gled with the roaring of the flood, whilst the terrible sea 
raised us at every instant from the raft, and threatened 
to sweep us away. This scene was rendered still more 
terrible, by the horrors inspired by the darkness of the 
night. Suddenly we believed we saw fires in the dis- 
tance at intervals. We had had the precaution to hang 
at the top of the mast, the gunpowder and pistols which 
we had brought from the frigate. We made signals by 
burning a large quantity of cartridges; we even fired 
some pistols, but it seems the fire we saw, was nothing 
but an error of vision, or, perhaps, nothing more than 
the sparkling of the waves. 
We struggled with death during the whole of the night, 
holding firmly by the ropes which were made very se- 
cure. ‘Tossed by the waves from the back to the front, 
and from the front to the back, and sometimes precipi- 
tated into the sea; floating between life and death, mourn- 
ing our misfortunes, certain of perishing ; we disputed, 
nevertheless, the remainder of our existence, with that 
cruel element which threatened to ingulf us. Such was 
our condition till daybreak. At every instant we heard 
the lamentable cries of the soldiers and sailors; they 
prepared for death, bidding farewell to one another, im- 
ploring the protection of Heaven, and addressing fervent 
prayers to God. Every one made vows to him, in spite 
of the certainty of never being able to accomplish them. 
Frightful situation! How is it possible to have any idea 
of it, which will not fall short of the reality ! 

‘Towards seven in the morning the sea fell a little, the 
wind blew with less fury ; but what a scene presented 
itself to our view! ‘Ten or twelve unfortunates, having 
their inferior extremities fixed in the openings between 
the pieces of the raft, had perished by being unable to 
disengage themselves ; several others were swept away 
by the violence of the sea. At the hour of repast, we 
took the numbers anew; we had lost twenty men. We 
will not affirm that this was the exact number; for we 
perccived some soldiers who, to have more than their 
share, took rations for two, and even three; we were so 
huddled together, that we found it absolutely impossible 
to prevent this abuse. 

In the midst of these horrors a touching scene of filial 
piety drew our tears. Two young men raised and re- 
cognised their father, who had fallen, and was lying in- 
sensible among the feet of the people. They believed 
him at first dead, and their despair was expressed in the 
most afflicting manner. It was perceived, however, that 
he still breathed, and every assistance was rendered for 
his recovery in our power. He slowly revived, and was 
restored to life, and to the prayers of his sons, who sup- 
ported him, closely folded in their arms. Whilst our 
hearts were softened by this affecting episode in our 
melancholy adventures, we had soon to witness the sad 
spectacle of a dark contrast. ‘Two ship-boys and a baker 
feared not to seek death, and threw themselves into 
the sea, after having bid farewell to their companions in 
misfortune. Already the minds of our people were sin- 
gularly altered; some believed they saw land, others 
ships which were coming to save us; all talked aloud of 
their fallacious visions. 

We lainented the loss of our unfortunate companions. 
At this moment we were far from anticipating the still 
more terrible scene which took place on the following 
night ; far from that, we enjoyed a positive satisfaction, 
so well were we persuaded that the boats would return 
to our assistance. ‘The day was fine, and the most per- 
fect tranquillity reigned all the while on our raft. The 
evening came, and no boats appeared. Despondency be- 
gan to seize our men, and then a spirit of insubordina- 
tion manifested itself in cries of rage. The voice of the 
officers was entirely disregarded. Night fell rapidly in, 
the sky was obscured by dark clouds; the wind which, 
during the whole of the day, had blown rather violently, 
became furious and swelled the sea, which in an instant 
became very rough. 

The preceding night had been frightful, but this was 
still more so. Mountains of water covered us at every 
instant, and burst with fury into the midst of us. Very 
fortunately we had the wind from behind, and the strength 
of the sea was a little broken by the rapidity with which 
we were driven before it. We were impelled towards 
the land. The men, from the violence of the sea, were 
hurried from the back to the front; we were obliged to 
keep to the centre, the firmest part of the raft, and those 
who could not get there almost all perished. Before and 
behind the waves dashed impetuously, and swept away 
the men in spite of all their resistance. At the centre 


focated by the weight of their comrades, who fell upon 


the little mast, and were obliged every moment to call to 
those around them to go to the one or the other side to 
avoid the wave; for the sea coming nearly athwart us, 
gave our raft nearly a perpendicular position, to counter- 
act which they were forced to throw themselves upon thx 
side raised by the sea. 


almost inevitable danger, doubted not that they had 
reached their last hour. Firmly believing they were 
lost, they resolved to soothe their last moments by drink- 
ing till they lost their reason. We had no power to op- 
pose’ this disorder. They seized a cask which was in 
the centre of the raft, made a hole in the end of it, and 
with small tin cups, took each a pretty large quantity ; 
but they were obliged to cease, for the sea-water rushed 
into the hole they had mada ‘The fumes of the wine 
failed not to disorder their brains, already weakened by 
the presence of danger and want of food. ‘Thus excited, 
these men became deat to the voice of reason. They 
wished to involve, in one common ruin, all their com- 
panions in misfortune. ‘They avowedly expressed their 
intention of freeing themselves trom their oflicers, who, 
they said, wished to oppose their design; and then to de- 
stroy the raft, by cutting the ropes which united its dif- 
ferent parts. Immediately after, they resolved to put 
their plans in execution. One of them advanced upon 
the side of the raft with a boarding-axe, and began to 
cut the cords. This was the signal of revolt. We step- 
ped forward to prevent these insane mortals, and he who 
was armed with a hatchet, with which he even threaten- 
ed an oflicer, fell the first victim ; a stroke of a sabre ter- 
minated his existence. 
This man was an Asiatic, and a soldier in a colonial 
regiment. Of a colossal stature, short hair, a nose ex- 
tremely large, an enormous mouth, dark complexion, he 
made a most hideous appearance. At first he placed 


his fist, knocked down every one who opposed him; he 
inspired the greatest terror, and none durst approach 
him. Had there been six such, our destruction would 
have been certain. 

Some men, anxious to prolong their existence, armed 
and united themselves with those who wished to preserve 
the raft; among this number were some subaltern officers 
and many passengers. ‘The rebels drew their sabres, and 
those who had none armed themselves with knives. They 
advanced in a determined nanner upon us; we stood on 
our defence; the attack commenced. Animated by de- 
spair, one of them aimed a stroke at an officer; the rebel 
instantly fell, pierced with wounds. ‘This firmness awed 
them for an instant, but diminished nothing of their rage. 
They ceased to advance, and withdrew, presenting to us 
a front bristling with sabres and bayonets, to tLe back 
part of the raftto execute their plan. One of them feign- 
ed to rest himself on the small railings on the sides of the 
raft, and with a knife began cutting the cords. Being 
told by a servant, one of us sprung upon him. A soldier, 
wishing to defend him, struck at the officer with his knife, 
which only pierced his coat; the officer wheeled round, 
seized his adversary, and threw both him and his comrade 
into the sea. 

There had been as yet but partial affairs: the combat 
now became general. Some one cried to lower the sail; a 
crowd of infuriated mortals threw themselves in an instant 
upon the hanlyards, the shrouds, and cut them. ‘The fall 
of the mast almost broke the thigh of a captain of infan- 
try, who fell insensible. He was seized by the soldiers, 
who threw him into the sea. We saved him, and placed 
him on a barrel, whence he was taken by the rebels, who 
wished to put out his eyes with a penknife. Exasperated 
by so much brutality, we no longer restrained ourselves, 
but rushed in upon them, and charged them with fury. 
Sword in hand we traversed the line which the soldiers 
formed, and many paid with their lives tke errors of their 
revolt. Various passengers, during these cruel moments, 
evinced the greatest courage and coolness. 

M. Corréard fell into a sort of swoon; but hearing at 
every instant the cries, Ty arms! wilh us, comrades; we 


them at every instant. The officers kept by the foot of 


The soldiers and sailors, frightened by the presence of 


himself in the middle of the raft, and, at each blow of 


diflicult to defend. At every instant he was opposed to 
men armed with knives, sabres, and bayonets. Many had 
carabines which they wielded as clubs. Every efiort was 


their swords; but, in spite of the repugnance they expe- 
rienced in fighting with their wretched countrymen, they 
were compelled to use their arms without merey. Many 
of the mutineers attacked with fury, and they were oblig- 
ed to repel them in the same manner. Some of the la- 
bourers received severe wounds in this action. ‘Their 
commander could show a great number received in the 
different engagements. At last their united efforts pre- 
vailed in dispersing this mass who had attacked them 
with such fury. 


his workmen who remained faithful, that one of their 
comrades, named Dominique, liad gone over to the rebels, 
and that they had seized and thrown him into the sea. 
Immediately forgetting the fault and treason of this man, 
he threw hunself in at the place whence the voice of the 
wretch was heard calling for assistance, seized him by the 
hair, and had the good fortune to restore him on board. 
Dominique had got several sabre wounds in a charge, one 
of which had laid open his head. In spite of the dark- 
ness we found out the wound, which seemed very large. 
One of the workmen gave his handkerchiet to bind and 
stop the blood. Our care recovered the wretch; but, 
when he had collected strength, the ungrateful Domi- 
nigue, forgetting at once his duty and the signal service 
which we had rendered him, went and rejoined the rebels. 
So much baseness and insanity did not go unrevenged ; 
and soon after he found, in a fresh assault, that death 
from which he was not worthy to be saved, but which he 
might in all probability have avoided, if, true to honour 
and gratitude, he had remained among us. 

Just at the moment we finished dressing the wounds of 
Dominique, another voice was heard. It was that of the 
unfortunate female who was with us on the ralt,and whom 
the infuriated beings had thrown into the sea, as well as 
her husband, who had defended her with courage. M. 
Corréard, in despair at seeing two unfortunates perish, 
whose pitiful cries, especially the woman’s, pierced his 
heart, seized a large rope which he found on the frent of 
the raft, which he fastened round his middle, and throw- 
ing himself a second time into the sea, was again so for- 
tunate as to save the woman, who invoked, with all her 
might, the assistance of our Lady of Land. Her husband 
was rescued at the same time by the head workman, 
Lavilette. We laid these unfortunates upon the dead 
bodies, supporting their backs with a barrel. Ina short 
while they recovered their senses. ‘The first thing the 
woman did was to acquaint herself with the name of the 
person who saved her, and to express to him her liveliest 
gratitude. Finding, doubtless, that her words but ill ex- 
pressed her feelings, she recollected she had in her pocket 
a little snuff, and instantly offered it to him,—it was all 








are lost! joined with the groans and imprecations of the 
wounded and dying, was soon roused from his lethargy. 
All this horrible tumult speedily made him comprehend 
how necessary it was to be upon his guard. Armed with 


mained with them; and several times they had to defend | 


or not, I always let them have my goods. Sometimes a 
battle would deprive me of my poor debtors; but after 
the victory, others would pay me double or triple for what 
his sabre, he gathered together some of his workmen on |they had consumed before the engagement. Thus I came 


the front of the raft, and there charged them to hurt no[in for a share of their victories.” 
one, unless they were attacked. He almost always re-}she little knew what a horrible fate awaited her among 


she possessed. ‘Touched with the eift, but unable to use 
it, M. Correard gave it to a poor sailor, which served him 
for three or four days. But it is impossible for us to de- 
scribe a still more affecting seene,—the joy this unfortu- 
nate couple testified, when they had sufficiently recovered 
their senses, at finding they were both saved. 

The rebels being repulsed, as it has been stated above, 
leit us a little repose. The moon lighted with her me- 
lancholy rays this disastrous raft, this narrow space, on 
which were found united so many torturing anxieties, 
many cruel misfortunes, a madness so insensate, a cou- 
rage so heroic, and the most generous—the most amiable 
sentiments of nature and humanity. 

The man and wife, who had been but a little before 


sO 


stabbed with swords and bayonets, and thrown both toge- 
ther into a stormy sea, could scarcely credit their senses 


when they found themselves in one another’s arms. The 


woman was a native of the Upper Alps, which place she 
had left twenty-four years before, and during which time 
she had followed the French armies in the campaigns in 
Italy, and other places, as asutler. “Therefore preserve 
my life,” said she to M. Corréard, “you see I am an 
useful woman. Ah! if you knew how often I have ven 
tured upon the field of battle, and braved death to carry 
assistance to our gallantmen. Whether they had money 


Unfortunate woman! 


is! They felt, they expressed so vividly that happiness 


themselves against the rebels, who, swimming round to[which they alas so shortly enjoyed, that it would have 
the point of the raft, placed M. Corréard and his little |drawn tears from the most obdurate heart. 


Sut in that 








the pressure was such, that some unfortunates were suf- 


troop between two dangers, and made their position very 


horrible moment, when we scarcely breathed from the 


made to stop them, by holding them off at the point of 


During this combat, M. Corréard was told by ene of 
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most furious attack,—when we were obliged to be con- 
tinually on our guard, not only against the violence of the 
men, but a most boisterous sea, few among us had time 
to attend to scenes of conjugal affection. 

After this second check, the rage of the soldiers was 
suddenly appeased, and gave place to the most abject 
cowardice. Several threw themselves at our feet, and im- 
plored our pardon, which was instantly granted. ‘Think- 
ing that order was re-established, we returned to our sta- 
tion on the centre of the raft, only taking the precaution 
of keeping our arms. We, however, had soon to prove 
the impossibility of counting on the permanence of any 
honest sentiment in the hearts of these beings. 

It was nearly midnight; and after an hour of apparent 
tranquillity, the soldiers rese afresh. ‘Their mind was en- 
they ran upon us in despair with knives and 
sabres intheir hands. As they yet had all their physical 
strength, and besides were armed, we were obliged again 
to stand on our defence. ‘Their revolt became still more 
dangerous, as, in their delirium, they were entirely deaf 
to the voice of reason. ‘They attacked us, we charged 
them in our turn, and immediately the raft was strewed 
with their dead bodies. ‘Those of our adversaries who had 
no weapons endeavoured to tear us with their sharp teeth. 
Many of us were cruelly bitten. M.Savigny was torn on 
the legs and the shoulder; he also received a wound on 
the right arm, whish deprived him of the use of his fourth 
and little finger for a long while. Many others were 
wounded ; and many cuts were found in our clothes from 
knives and sabres. 

One of our workmen was also seized by four of the re- 
bels, who wished to throw him into the sea. One of them 
had laid hold of his right leg, and had bit most unmerci- 
fully the tendon above the heel; others were striking him 
with wreat slashes of their sabres, and with the but end of 
their guns, hen his cries made us hasten to his assistance. 
In this affair, the brave Lavilette, ex-serjeant of the 
foot artillery of the Old Guard, behaved with a courage 
wortiy of the greatest praise. He rushed upon the in- 
furiated beings in the manner of M. Corréard, and soon 
snatched the workman from the danger which menaced 
him. Some short while after, in a fresh attack of the re- 
bels, sub-lieutenant Lozach tell into their hands. In 
their delirium, they had taken him for Lieutenant Dan- 
glas, of whom we have formerly spoken, and who had 
abandoned the raft at the moment when we were quitting 
the fligate. The troop, to a man, eagerly sought this 
ollicer, who had seen little service, and whom they re- 
proached for having used them ill during the time they 
garrisoned the Isle of Rhe. We believed this officer 
lost, but hearing his voice, we soon found it still possible 
to save him. Immediately M. M. Clairet, Savigny, L’Heu- 
reux, Lavilette, Coudin, Corréard, and some workmen, 
formed themselves into small platoons, and rushed upon 
the insurgents with great impctuosity, overturning every 
one in their way, and retook M. Lozach, and placed him 
on the centre of the raft. 

The preservation of this officer cost us infinite dif_i- 
culty. Every moment the soldiers demanded he should 
be delivered to them, designating him always by the name 
of Danglas. We endeavoured to make them compre- 
hend their mistake, and told them that they themselves 
had seen the person for whom they sought return on 
board the frigate. ‘They were insensible to every thing 
we said; every thing before them was Danglas; they 
saw him perpetually, and furiously and unceasingly de- 
manded his head. It was only by force of arms we 
suceceded in repressing their rage, and quicting their 
dreadful cries of death. 

Horrible night! thou shrouded with thy gloomy veil 


these frightful combats, over which presided the cruel 


tirely gone; 


demon ot despair. 

We had also to tremble for the life of M. Coudin. 
Wounded and fatigned by the attacks which he had sus- 
tained with us, and in whieh he had shown a courage 
superior to every thing, he was resting himself on a bar- 
rel, holding in his arms a young sailor boy of twelve 
years of age, to whom he had attached himself. The 
mutineers seized him with his barrel, and threw him 
into the sea, with the boy, whom he still held fast. In 
spite of his barden, he had the presence of mind to lay 
hold of the rait and to save himself from extreme peril. 

We cannot yet comprehend bow a handful of men 
should have deen able to resist such a number so mon- 
strously insane. Weare sure we were not more than 
two nty to combat all these madmen. Let it not, how- 
ever, be imagined, that in the midst of all these dangers, 
we had preserved our reason entire. Fear, anxiety, and 
the most cruel privations, had greatly changed our intel- 
leetual faculties. But being somewhat less insane than 


the unfortunate soldiers, we energetically opposed their 





determination of cutting the cords of the raft. Permit 
us now to make some observations concerning the differ- 
ent sensations with which we were affected. 

During the first day, M. Griffin entirely lost his senses. 
He threw himself into the sea, but M. Savigny saved 
him with his own hands. His words were vague and 
unconnected. A second time he threw himself in, but, 
by a sort of instinct, kept hold of the cross pieces of the 
raft, and was again saved. 

The following is what M. Savigny experienced in the 
beginning of the night. His eyes closed in spite of him- 
self, and he felt a general drowsiness. In this condition 
the most delightful visions flitted across his imagination. 
He saw around him a country covered with the most 
beautiful plantations, and found himself in the midst of 
objects delightful to his senses. Nevertheless, he reason- 
ed concerning his condition, and felt that courage alone 
conld withdraw him from 4his specics of non-existence. 
He demanded some wine from the master-gunner, who 
got it for him, and he recovered a little from this state of 
stupor. If the unfortunates who were assailed with 
these primary symptoms had not strength to withstand 
them, their death was certain. Some became furious; 
others threw themselves into the sea, bidding farewell to 
their comrades with the utmost coolness. Some said— 
“ Fear nothing; [am going to get you assistance, and 
will return in a short while.” In the midst of this genc- 
ral madness, some wretches were seen rushing upon their 
companions, sword in hand, demanding a wing of a 
chicken and some bread to appease the hunger which 
consumed them; others asked for their hammocks, to go, 
they said, between the decks of the frigate to take a little 
repose. Many believed they were still on the decks of 
the Medusa, surrounded by the same objects they there 
saw daily. Some saw ships, and called to them for as- 
sistanee, or a fine harbour, in the distance of which was 
an elegant city. M. Corréard thought he was travelling 
through the beautiful fields of Italy. An officer said to 
him—*TI recollect we have been abandoned by the boats ; 
but fear nothing. Iam going to write to the governor, 
and in a few hours we shall be saved.” M. Corréard re- 
plied in the same tone, and as if he had been in his ordi- 
nary condition“ Have you a pigeon to carry your 
orders with such celerity ?” The cries and the confu- 
sion soon roused us from this languor; bat when tran- 
quillity was somewhat restored, we again fell into the 
same drowsy condition. On the morrow, we felt as if 
we had awoke from a painful dream, and asked of our 
companions, if, during their sleep, they had not seen 
combats, and heard cries of despair. Some replied, that 
the same visions had continually tormented them, and 
that they were exhausted with fatigue. Every one be- 
lieved he was deceived by the illusions of a horrible 
dream. 

After these different combats, overcome with toil, with 
want of food and sleep, we laid ourselves down and re- 
posed till the morrow dawned, and showed us the horror 
of the scene. A great number in their delirium had 
thrown themselves into the sea. We found that sixty or 
sixty-five had perished during the night. A fourth part 
at least, we supposed had drowned themselves in despair. 
We only lost two of our number, neither of whom were 
officers. The deepest dejection was painted on every 
tuce ; each, having recovered himself, could now feel the 
horrors of his situation; and some of us, shedding tears 
of despair, bitterly deplored the rigour of our fate. 

A new misfortune was now revealed to us. During 
the tumult, the rebels had threwn into the sea two bar- 
cels of wine, and the only two casks of water which we 
had upon the raft. T'wo casks of wine had been con- 
sumed the day before, and only one was left. We were 
more than sixty in number, and we were obliged to put 
vurselves on half rations. 

At break of day, the sea calmed, which permitted us 
again to erect our mast. When it was replaced, we 
made a distribution of wine. The unhappy soldiers 
murmured and blamed us for privations which we equally 
endured with them. They fell exhausted. We had 
taken nothing for forty-eight hours, and we had been 
obliged to struggle continually against a strong sea. We 
could, like them, hardly support ourselves ; courage alone 
made us still act. We resolved to employ every possible 
means to catch fish, and, collecting all the hooks and 
eyes from the soldiers, made fish-hooks of them, but all 
was of no avail. ‘The currents carried our lines under 
the raft, where they got entangled. We bent a bayonet 
to catch sharks; one bit at it, and straightened it, and we 
abandoned our project. Something was absolutely ne- 
cessary to sustain our miserable existence, and we trem- 
ble with horror at being obliged to tell that of which we 
made use. We fecl our pen fall from our hands ; a mor- 





tal cold congeals all our members, and our hair bristles 
erect on our foreheads. Reader! we implore you, feel 
not indignant towards men already overloaded with 
misery. Pity their condition, and shed a tear of sorrow 
for their deplorable fate. 

The wretches, whom death had spared during the dis- 
asfrous night we have described, seized upon the dead 
bodies with which the raft was covered, cutting them up 
by slices, which some even instantly devoured. Many 
nevertheless refrained. Almost all the officers were of 
this number. Sceing that this monstrous food had revived 
the strength of those who had used it, it was proposed to 
dry it, to make it a little more palatable. ‘Those who 
had firmness to abstain from it, took an additional quan- 
tity of wine. We endeavoured to eat shoulder-belts and 
cartouch-boxes, and contrived to swallow some small bits 
of them. Some eat linen: others the leathers of the hats, 
on which was a little grease, or rather dirt. We had 
recourse to many expcdients to prolong our miserable 
existence, to recount which would only disgust the heart 
of humanity. 

The day was calm and beautiful. A ray of hope beam- 
ed for a moment to quiet our agitation. We still ex- 
pected to sce the boats or some ships, and addressed our 
prayers to the Eternal,on whom we placed our trust. 
The half of our men were extremely feeble, and bore 
upon their faces the stamp of approaching dissolution. 
The evening arrived, and we found no help. ‘The dark- 
ness of the third night augmented our fears, but the 
wind was still, and the sea less agitated. ‘The sun of 
the fourth morning since our departure shone upon our 
disaster, and showed us ten or twelve of our companions 
stretehed lifeless upon the rait. This sight struck us 
most forcibly, as it told us we would be soon extended in 
the same manner in the same place. We gave their bo- 
dies to the sea for a grave, reserving only one to feed 
those who, but the day before, had heid his trembling 
hands, and sworn to him eternal friendship. This day 
was beautiful. Our souls, anxious for more delightful 
sensations, were in harmony with the aspect of the hea- 
vens, and got again a new ray of hope. ‘l'owards four 
in the afternoon, an unlooked for event happened, which 
gave us some consolation. A shoal of flying fish passed 
under our raft, and as there was an infinite number of 
openings between the pieces that composed it, the fish 
were entangled in great quantities. We threw oursclves 
upon them, and captured a considerable number. We 
took about two hundred and put them in an empty bar- 
rel; we opened them as we caught them, and took out 
what is called their milt. This food seemed delicious ; 
but one man would have required a thousand. Our 
first emotion was to give God renewed thanks for this 
unhoped for favour. 

An ounce of gunpowder having been found in the 
morning, was dried in the sun during the day, which 
was very fine ; a steel, gun-flints, and tinder made also a 
part of the same parcel. After a good deal of difficulty 
we set fire to some fragments of dry linen. We made 
a large opening in the side of an empty cask, and placed 
at the bottom of it several wet things, and upon this kind 
of scaffolding we set oug fire; all of which we placed on 
a barrel that the sea might not extinguish it. We cook- 
ed some fish and eat them with extreme avidity ; but our 
hunger was such, and our portion so small, that we add- 
ed to it some of the sacrilegions viands, which the cook- 
ing rendered less revolting. This some of the officers 
teuched for the first time. From this day we continued 
to eat it; but we could no longer dress it, the means of 
making a fire having been entirely lost; the barrel hav- 
ing caught fire we extinguished it without being able to 
preserve any thing to rekindle it on the morrow. The 
powder and tinder were entirely done. This meal gave 
us all additional strength to support our fatigues. The 
night was tolerable, and would have been happy, had it 
not been signalised by a new massacre. 

Soine Spaniards, Italians, and negroes, had formed a 
plot to throw us all into the sea. The negroes had told 
them that they were very near the shore, and that, when 
there, they would enable them to traverse Africa without 
danger. We had to take to our armsagain, the sailors, who 
had remained faithful to us, pointing out to us the con- 
spirators. The first signal for battle was given by a 
Spaniard, who, placing himself behind the mast, holding 
fust by it, made the sign of the cross with one hand, in- 
voking the name of God, and with the other held a 
knife. The sailors scized him and threw him into the 
sea. An Italian, servant to an officer of the troops, who 
was in the plot, seeing all was discovered, armed himself 
with the only boarding axe left on the raft, made his re- 
treat to the front, enveloped himself in a piece of drapery 
he wore across his breast, and of his own accord threw 
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himself into the sea. The rebels rushed forward to 
avenge their comrades; a terrible conflict again com- 
menced; both sides fought with desperate fury; and 
soon the fatal raft was strewed with dead bodies and 
blood, which should have been shed by other hands, and 
in another cause. In this tumult we heard them again 
demanding, with horrid rage, the head of Lieut. Dan- 
glas! In this assault the unfortunate sutler was again 
thrown into the sea. M. Coudin, assisted by some work- 
men, saved her, to prolong for a little while her torments 
and her existence. 

In this terrible night Lavillette failed not to give proofs 
of the rarest intrepidity. It was to him and some of those 
who have survived the sequel of our misfortunes, that we 
owed our safety. At last, after unheard of efforts, the re- 
bels were once more repulsed, and quict restored. Hav- 
ing escaped this new danger, we endeavoured to get 
some repose. The day at length dawned upon us for the 
fifth time. We were now no more than thirty in num- 
ber. We had lost four or five of our faithful sailors, and 
those who survived were in the most deplorable condition. 
The sea-water had almost entirely excoriated the skin of 
our lower extremities; we were covered with contusions 
or wounds, which, irritated by the salt water, extorted 
from us the most picreing cries. About twenty of us 
only were capable of standing upright or walking. Al- 
most all our fish was exhausted; we had but four days’ 
supply of wine: in four days, said we, nothing will be 
left, and death will be inevitable. Thus came the se- 
venth day of our abandonment. In the course of the day 
two soldiers had glided behind the only barrel of wine 
that was left; pierced it, and were drinking by means of 
a reed. We had sworn that those who used such means 
should be punished with death; which law was instantly 
put in execution, and the two transgressors were thrown 
into the sea. 

This same day saw the close of the life of a child named 
Leon, aged twelve years. He dicd like a lamp which 
ceases to burn for want of aliment. All spoke in favour 
of this young and amiable creature, who merited a better 
fate. His angelic form, his musical voice, the interest of 
an age so tender, increased still more by the courage he 
had shown, and the services be had performed, for he had 
already made inthe preceding year a campaign in the East 
Indies, inspired us all with the greatest pity for this young 
victim, devoted to so horrible and premature a death. Our 
old soldiers and all our people in general did every thing 
they could to prolong his existence, but all was in vain. 
Neither the wine which they gave him without regret, nor 
all the means they employed, could arrest his melancholy 
doom, and he expired, in the arms of M. Coudin, who had 
not ceased to give him the most unwearied attention. 
Whilst he had strength to move, he ran incessantly from 
one side to the other, loudly calling for his unhappy mo- 
ther, for water and food. He trode indiscriminately on 
the feet and legs of his companions in misfortune, who, 
in their turn, uttered sorrowful cries, but these were very 
rarely accompanied with menaces; they pardoned all 
which the poor boy had mide them suffer. He was not 
in his senses, consequently could not be expected to be- 
have as if he had the use of his reason. 

There now remained but twenty-seven ofus. Fifteen 
of that number seemed able to live yet some days; the 
rest, covered with large wounds, had.almost entirely lost 
the use of theirreason. They still, however, shared in the 
distributions, and would, before they died, consume thirty 
or forty bottles of wine, which to us were inestimable. We 
deliberated, that by putting the sick on half allowance was 
but putting them to death by halves; but after a counsel, 
at which presided the most dreadful despair, it was decided 
they should be thrown into the sea. This means, however, 
repugnant, however horrible it appeared to us, procured 
the survivors six days’ wine. But after the decision was 
made, who durst execute it? The habit of seeing death 
ready to devour us; the certainty of our infallible destruc. 
tion without this monstrous expedient; all, in short, had 
hardened our hearts to every fecling but that of self-pre- 
servation. Three sailors and a soldier took charge of this 
cruel business. We looked aside and shed tears of blood 
at the fate of these unfortunates. Among them were the 
wretched sutler and her husband. Both had been griev- 
ously wounded in the different combats. The woman had 
a thigh broken between the beams of the raft, and a stroke 
ofa sabre had made a deep wound in the head of her hus- 
band. Every thing announced their approaching end. 
We console ourselves with the belief that our cruel reso- 
lution shortened but a brief space the term of their exist- 
ence. Ye who shudder at the cry of outraged humanity, 
recollect, that it was other men, fellow-countrymen, com- 
radcs, who hod placed us in this awful situation ! 


for when we were found by the Argus brig, we had very 
little wine left, and it was the sixth day after the cruel sa- 
crifice we have described. ‘The victims, we repeat, had 
not more than forty-eight hours to live, and by keeping 
them on the raft, we would have been absolutely destitute 
of the means of existence, two days before we were found. 
Weak as we were, we considered it as a certain thing, that 
it would have been impossible for us to have lived only 
twenty-four hours more without taking some food. After 
this catastrophe, we threw our arms into the sea; they 
inspired us with a horror we could not overcome. We 
only kept one sabre, in case we had to cut some cordage 
or some piece of wood. 

A new event, for every thing was an event to wretches 
to whom the yworld was reduced to the narrow space 
of a few toises, and for whom the winds and waves con- 
tended in their fury as they floated above the abyss; an 
event happened which diverted our minds from the hor- 
rors of our situation. All ona sudden a white butterfly, 
of a species common in France, came fluttering above 
our heads and settled on our sail. The first thought this 
little creature suggested was that it was the harbinger of 
approaching land, and we clung to the hope with a deliri- 
um of joy. It was the ninth day we had been upon the raft; 
the torments of hunger consumed our entrails; and the 
soldiers and sailors already devoured with haggard eyes 
this wretched prey, and scemed ready to dispute about it. 
Others looking upon it as a messenger from Heaven, de- 
clared that they took it under their protection, and would 
suffer none to do it harm. It is certain we could not be 
far from land, for the butterflies continued to come on the 
following days, and flutter about our sail. We had also 
on the same day another indication not less positive, by a 
Goéland which flew arounc our raft. ‘This second visiter 
left us not a doubt that we were fast approaching the 
African soil, and we persuaded ourselves we would be 
speedily thrown upon the coast by the force of the cur- 
rents. 

This same day a new care employed us. Sceing we 
were reduced to so small a number, we collected all the 
little strength we had left, detached some planks on the 
front of the raft, and, with some pretty long pieces of 
wood, raised on the centre a kind of platform on which 
we reposed. All the effects we could collect were placed 
upon it, and rendered to make it less hard ; which also 
prevented the sea from passing with such facility through 
the spaces between the different planks, but the waves 
came across, and sometimes covered us completely. 

On this new theatre we resolved to meet death ina 
manner becoming Frenchmen, and with perfect resigna- 
tion. Our time was almost wholly spent in speaking of 
our happy country. All our wishes, our last prayers, 
were for the prosperity of France. Thus passed the last 
days of our abode upon the raft. 

Soon after our 2bandonment, we bore with comparative 
ease the immersions during the nights, which are very 
cold in these countries: but latterly, every time the 
waves washed over us, we felt a most painful sensation, 
and we uttered plaintive cries. We employed every 
means to avoid it. Some supported their heads on pieces 
of wood, and made with what they could find a sort of 
little parapet to screen them from the force of the waves; 
others sheltered themselves behind two empty casks. 
But these means were very insufficient ; it was only when 
the sea was calm that it did not break over us. 

An ardent thirst, redoubled in the day by the beams of 
burning sun, consumed us. An officer of the army found 
by chance a small lemon, and it may be easily imagined 
how valuable such a fruit would be tohim. His com. 
rades, in spite of the most urgent entreatics, could not get 
a bit of it from him. Signs of rage were already mani- 
fested, and had he not partly listened to the solicitations 
of those around him, they would have taken it by 
force, and he would have perished the victim of his 
own selfishness. We also disputed about thirty cloves 
of garlic which were found in the bottom of a sack. 
These disputes were for the most part accompanied with 
violent menaces, and if they had been prolonged, we 
might have come to the last extremities. There were also 
found two small phials, in which was a spirituous liquid 
for cleaning the teeth. He who possessed them kept them 
with care, and gave with reluctance one or two drops in 
the palm of the band. This liquor which, we think, was 
a tincture of guaiacum, cinnamon, ‘and other aromatic 
substances, produced on our tongues an agreeable feeling, 
and for a short while removed the thirst which destroyed 
us. Some of us found some small pieces of powder, 
which made, when put into the mouth, a kind of coolness. 
One plan generally employed was to put into a hat a 
quantity of sea-water, with which we washed our faces 





This horrible expedient saved the fifteen who remained; 
+. 


for a while, repeating it at intervals. We also bathed our 





hair, and held our hands in the water. Misfortune made 
us ingenious, and each thought of a thousand means to al- 
leviate his sufferings. Emaciated by the most cruel pri- 
vations, the least agreeable feeling was to us a happiness 
supreme. Thus we sought with avidity a small empty 
phial which one of us possessed, and in which had once 
been some essence of roses; and every one as he got hold 
of it respired with delight the odour it exhaled, which im- 
parted to his senses the most soothing impressions. Many 


fof us kept our ration of wine ina small tin cup, and 


sucked it out witha quill. ‘This manner of taking it was 
of great benefit to us, and allayed our thirst much better 
than if we had gulped it off at once. 

Three days passed in inexpressible anguish. So much 
did we despise life, that many of us feared not to bathe 
in sight of the sharks which surrounded our raft; others 
placed themselves naked upon the front of our machine, 
which was under water. ‘These expedients diminished a 
little the ardour of our thirst. A kind of mollusea, known 
to seamen by the name of gulére, was sometimes driven 
in greatnumbers on our raft; and when their long arms 
rested on our naked bodies, they occasioned us the most 
eruel sufferings. Will it be believed, that amidst these 
terrible scenes, struggling with inevitable death, some 
uttered pleasantries which made us yet smile, in spite of 
the horrors of our situation? One, besides others, said jest- 
ingly, “If the brig is sent to search for us, pray God it has 
the eyes of Argus,” in allusion to the name of' the vessel 
we presumed would be sent to our assistance. ‘This con- 
solatory idea never left us an instant, and we spoke of 
it frequently. On the 16th, reckoning we were very 
near the land, eight of the most determined among 
us resolved to endeavour to gain the coast. Accordingly, 
a second raft, of smaller dimensions, was formed for 
transporting them thither ; but it was found insufficient, 
and they at length determined to await death in their pre- 
sent situation. Meanwhile night came on, and its som- 
bre veil revived in our minds the most afflicting thoughts. 
We were certain there were not above a dozen or fitteen 
bottles of wine in our barrel. We began to have an invin- 
cible disgust at the flesh which had till then scarcely sup- 
ported us; and we may say, that the sight of it inspired 
us with feclings of horror, doubtless produced by the 
idea of our approaching destruction. On the morning of 
the 17th, the sun appeared free from clouds. After hav- 
ing addressed our prayers to the Eternal, we divided 
among us apart of our wine. Each with delight was tak- 
ing his smal portion, when a captain of infantry, casting 
his eyes on the horizon, perceived a ship, and announced 
it to us by an exclamation of joy. We knew it to bea 
brig, but it was at a great distance; we could only distin- 
guish the masts. The sight of this vessel revived in us 
emotions difficult to deseribe. Each believed his deliver- 
ance sure, and we gave a thousand thanks to God. Fears, 
however, mingled with our hopes. We straightened 
some hoops of casks, to the ends of which we fixed hand- 
kerchiefs of different colours. A man, with our united 
assistance, mounted tothe top of the mast, and waved 
these little flags. For more than halfan hour, we were 
torsed between hope and fear. Some thought the vessel 
grew larger, and others were convinced its course was 
from us. These last were the only ones whose cyes were 
not blinded by hope, for the ship disappeared. ~ 

From the delirium of joy, we passed to that of despond- 
ency and sorrow. We envied the fate of those whom 
we had scen perish at our sides ; and we said to ourselves, 
“ When we shall be in want of every thing, and when 
our strength begins to forsake us, we will wrap ourselves 
up as well as we can, we will stretch ourselves on this 
platform, the witness of the most crucl sufferings, and 
there await death with resignation.” At length, to calm 
our despair, we sought for consolation in the arms of 
sleep. The day before, we had been scorched by the 
beams of a burning sun; to-day, to avoid the fierceness 
of his rays, we made a tent with the main-sail of the 
frigate. As svon as it was finished, we laid ourselves 
under it; thus all that was passing without was hid from 
our eyes. We proposed then to write upon a plank an 
abridgement of our adventures, and to add our names at 
the bottom of the recital, and fix it to the upper part of 
our mast, in the hope it would reach the government 
and our families, 

After having passed two hours, a prey to the most 
cruel reflections, the master gunner of the frigate, wish- 
ing to go tothe front of the raft, went out from below the 
tent. Searcely had he put out his head, when he turned 
to us, uttering a piercing cry. Joy was painted upon 
his face; his hands were stretched towards the sea ; he 
breathed with difficulty. All he was able to say was: 
Saved ! see the brig upon us ! and in fact it was not more 
than half a league distant, having every sail set, and steer- 
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ing right upon us. We rushed from our tent; even those 
whom cnormous wounds in their inferior extremities had 
confined for many days, dragged themselves to the back 
of the raft, to cujoy a sight of the ship which had com 
to save us from certain death. We embraced one an- 
other witha transport which looked much like madness, 
and tears of joy trickled down our cheeks, withered by 
the most cruel privations. Mach seized handkerchiefs, 
or some pieces of linen, to make signals to the brig, which 
was rapidly approaching us. Some fell on their knees, 
and fervently returned thanks to Providence for this 
miraculous pre servation of their lives. Our joy redoubled 
when we saw at the top of the fore-mast a large white 
flag, and we cried, “ It is then to Frenchinen we will owe 


our deliverance.” We instantly recognised the brig to be 


the Argus; it was then about two gun shots from us. We 
were terribly linpatient to see her ree fher sails, which at 
last she did, and fresh cries of joy arose trom our raft. 


The Argus eame and lay-to on our starboard about 
half a pistol-shot from us. ‘The crew, ranged upon the 
deck and on the shrouds, announced to us, by the waving 
of their hands and hats, the pleasure they felt at coming 
to the assistance of their unfortunate countrymen. In 
a short time we were ‘all transported on board the brig, 
were we found the licutenant of the frigate, and some 
others who had been wrecked with us. Compassion was 
painted on every face ; and pity drew tears from every eye 
which beheld us. We found some excellent broth on 
board the brig, which they had prepared, and when they 
had perceived us they added to it some wine, and thus 
restored our nearly exhausted strength. ‘They bestowed 
on us the most generous eare and attention; our wounds 
were dressed, and on the morrow many of our sick began 
to revive. Some however, still suffered much, for they 
were placed between decks, very near the kitehen, which 
augmented the almost insupportable heat of these lati- 
This want of space arose from the small size of 
The number of the shipwrecked was indeed 
very considerable. ‘Those who did not belong to the navy 
were laid upon cables, wrapped in flags, and placed under 
the fire of the kitchen. Here they had almost perished 
during the course of the night, fire having broken out 
between decks about ten in the evening; but timely assist- 
» saved tor the second time. 


tudes. 
the vesscl. 


ance being rendered, we were 
We had scarcely escaped when some became again de- 
lirious. An otheer of infantry wished to throw himself 
into the sea, to look for his pocket book, and would bave 
done it had he not been prevented. Others were seized 
in a manner not less frenzied. 

The commander and officers of the brig watched over 
us, and kindly anticipated our wants. ‘They snatched us 
trom death, by saving us from the raft; their unremitting 
care revived within us the spark of life. 
the ship, M. Renaud, distinguished himself for his inde- 
fatigable zeal. 
the day in dressing our wounds; and during the two days 
we were on the brig, he bestowed on us all the aid of his 
art, with an attention and gentleness which merit our 
eternal gratitude. 

In truth, it was time we should find an end of our suf- 
furings ; they had lasted thirteen days in the most cruel 
manner. ‘The strongest among us might have lived 
forty-eight hours, or so, longer. M. Correard telt that he 
mus: die in the course of’ the day ; he had, however, a 
presentiment that we would be saved. He said, thata 
series of events so unheard of would not be buried in 
oblivion; that Providence would at least preserve some 
of us to tell tothe world the melancholy story of our mis- 
fortunes. 

Such is the faithful history of those who were left upon 
the memorable ratt. Of one hundred and titty, fifteen 
only were saved. Five of that number never recovered 
their fatigue, and died at St Louis. Those who .yet live 
are covered with sears ; and the cruel sufferings to which 
they have been exposed, have materially shaken their 
constitution.—Nautrage de la Fregate la Meduse: par A. 
Correard et J. B. H. Savigny. Second Edition. Paris, 


dvo. Isle. 


1HE END. 


The surgeon of 


He was obliged to spend the whole of 
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— >— 
INTRODUCTION. 

Mr. Chambers is less known in America as an author, 
than he deserves to be. He is a fascinating writer, and 
in the following narrative has wrought up an authentic 
picture of real life, to equal in interest any fiction of 
ancient or modern date. No fragment connected with 
Scottish history will compare with it, unless it be the 
Life of the unfortunate Queen Mary. 

The author has fortificd his text by the insertion of 
his numerous authorities and other matter in the form of 
notes. We have retained all of these which would add 
any thing to the value or interest of the book, the 
authority being sufficiently guaranteed. 

—>——. 
AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

My chief object in the composition of this work, has 
been scarecly so much to write a history, in the accepted 
sense of the word, as to give a picture of that extraordi- 
nary and memorable warlike pageant, which passed 
through our country in 1745, and the recollection of 
which still excites so many feelings of a powerfully 
agitating nature in the bosoms of my countrymen. I 
have been induced to forego what is called the philo- 


| sophy of history, by a conviction that the merit of the 


subject does not lie in any political questions which it 
involves, but purely in its externally romantic character. 
It kas also appeared to me, that of all the numerous pub- 
lications, authentic and otherwise, professing to com- 
memorate the story, we have no one which aims at 
giving full effect to what is alone truly interesting in it, 
while most of them run riot in religious and _ political 
cant, and in still more loathsome adulation of the tri- 
umphant party. It has also been pressed upon my 
notice, that there is in reality no work upon the subject 
at all suitable to the spirit of modern literature, or which 
is sufficiently copious in its details to satisfy the present 
generation, now so entirely removed by distance of time 
from that of the ear and eye witness. To gratify the 
increased and increasing curiosity of the public, regard- 
ing this transaction of their ancestors—to strain from 
the subject all the morbid slang with which it has been 
hitherto incorporated—and to compile a lively current 
narrative, doing as much justice as might be, to the 
gallant enterprise and outward wonders of the story— 
seemed to me objects which, with a proper degree of 
industry, and spirit prepared to sympathise with the 
teelings of the actors, might lead to the production of an 
agreeable book ; and I accordingly adopted them. 

Real life has always been said to produce situations 
and incidents, even more extravagant than what can be 
well imagined. The Scottish campaign of 1745 is 
generally acknowledged to be as strange, and full of in- 
teresting adventure, as any fiction ever penned. From 
this, | conceived, that if my narrative could be written in 
a style and spirit approaching to that of an epic poem, 
or rather perhaps to what the French call un voyage 
imaginaire, and yet at the same time preserve all the 
truth of history, something might be produced compre- 
hending the merits of both—that is to say, uniting the 
solid information of an historical narrative with the 
amusement and extensive popularity of a historical novel. 
For the accomplishment of this purpose, I set myself, in 
the first place, to collect every characteristic trait, and, 
as far as possible, every interesting piece of information, 
which had been consigned to print, or which were ac- 
cessible to me in manuscript. In the second place, I 
followed most of the tracks of the Highland ‘army, and 
visited, in particular, all their fields of action ; enquiring 
anxiously into the local traditions, and adopting whatever 


was presented to me in a credible shape, as generally 
countenanced by more authentic documents; sometimes 
having even the good fortune to converse with eye wit- 
nesses. In the third place, I obtained much information 
and anecdote from those remnants of the Jacobite party 
—those few and fast disappearing votaries of a perished 
idea, who, like the last stars of night lingering on the 
grey selvage of morn, still survive to dignify this world 
of expediency, liberality, and all uncharitableness, with 
their stately old manners and primitive singleness of 
heart. ‘The whole result I have endeavoured to embody 
in one continued narrative; and the public is now to 
judge, whether a style of history alternately romantic 
and humorous, following all the inflections, and shifting 
with all the changes of the subject,—be preferable to 
the common strain, which may be said to go through a 
varied subject with all the uncompromising austerity of 
an African simoom, swallowing solitary camels, and 
overwhelming whole cities, with the same inexorable 
indifference. 
—>_— 
GENEALOGICAL AND HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


James, sixth of Scotland and first of England, was the 
common progenitor of the two familics whose conten- 
tions for the throne of Great Britain form the subject of 
this work. He was succeeded, at his death, in 1625, by 
his eldest surviving son Charles. 

Cuarves I. after a reign of twenty-three years, the lat- 
ler portion of which had been spent in war with a party 
of his subjects, perished on the scaffold in 1649. 

Cuarves II. eldest son of Charles I. lived in exile for 
eleven years after the death of his father, during which 
the government was vested in a parliament and after- 
wards in a protectorate. He was at length placed upon 
the throne, May 1660. ‘This event is known in British 
history by the title of “the Restoration.” Charles died 
without legitimate issue in 1685, and was succeeded by 
his brother James, who had previously been entitled 
the Duke of York. 

James IT. was fifty-three years of age when he mount- 
ed the throne. In his youth he had, as admiral of Eng- 
land, shown a talent for business, and great skill in naval 
affairs ; but his character was now marked by symptoms 
of premature dotage. A devoted and bigoted catholic, 
he endeavoured, with all his power, to restore that reli- 
gion, to which the people of England have ever been so 
generally averse. Thus he alienated the affections of 
his subjects, but more especially of the clergy, who were 
otherwise disposed to have been his most zealous friends. 
The compliance of bad judges, and seme imperfections 
of the British constitution, left it in his power to take the 
most arbitrary measures for the accomplishment of this 
object ; and he attempted to establish as a maxim, that 
he could do whatever he pleased by a proclamation of his 
own, without the consent of parliament. Finally, his 
obstinacy and infatuation rendered it necessary for all 
parties of the state to seek his deposition. By a coalition 
of Whigs and Tories, it was resolved to call in the as- 
sistance of William Prince of Orange, nephew and son- 
in-law to the king. William landed upon the southern 
coast of England, with an army of sixteen thousand 
men, partly his own native subjects, and partly English 
refugees, November 5, 1688. As he proceeded to Lon- 
don, James was deserted by his army, by his friends, and 
even by his own children; and in a confusion of mind, 
the result of fear and offended feelings, he retired to 
France. William, at the head of an irresistible force, 
took possession of London. A Convention-Parliament, 
by an anomaly in the custom of the British government, 
but sanctioned by the exigency of the occasion, then de- 
clared that James had abdicated the throne and resolved 
to offer the crown to William and his consort Mary. In 
British history, this event is termed “ the Revolution.” 

Wii III. son of Mary, eldest daughter of Charles 
I. and who married his cousin Mary, eldest daughter ot 
James IT. thus assumed the crown in company with his 
consort; while King James remained in exile in France. 
Mary died in 1695, and King William then became sole 
monarch. In consequénce of a fall from his horse, he 
died in 1701. 

Anne, second daughter of King James II. was then 
placed upon the throne. James meanwhile diced in France, 
leaving a son, James, born in England June 10, 1688, 
the heir of his unhappy fortunes. This personage, known 
in history by the epithet of the Pretender, and more po- 
pularly by his incognito title, the Chevalier St. George, 
continued an exile in France, supported by his cousin 
Louis XIV. and by the subsidies of his English adherents. 
Anne, after a reign of thirteen years, distinguished by 
excessive military and literary glory, died without issuc, 

















